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GEORGE EDMUND HAYNES 


(COVER) 


BIOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE OF GEORGE EDMUND HAYNES, PH.D. 
(Home: 303 Tecumseh Ave., Mount Vernon, New York) 
born in Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
—graduate of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., 1903 
—-M.A. Degree, Yale University, 1904, 
—graduate student, Chicago University summer quarters 1906, 1907. 
—first Negro graduate of New York School of Social Wark, 1910. 
—first Negro to receive Ph.D. from Columbia University, 1912, 


Student of Negro Life 


—as a Fellow, Bureau of Social Research (New York), made studies of 
Negro migration ffom towns and cities of the South, 1908-10. 

—Doctor’s thesis, “The Negro at Work in New York City,” a study of 
urban migration, its causes and effects, was published by the Colum- 
bia University Press. 

— organized and headed the Department of Social Science, Fisk Uni- 
versity, 1910-21 (on leave 1918-21). 

—co-founder in 1910 of the National Urban League, and its first 
executive director for six years, 

—Special Assistant to U.S. Secretary of Labor during World War I and 
reconstruction, as a Specialist in Negro Economic Life, 1918-21. 


Administration, Social Research, and Teaching 


—Traveling Student Secretary, International Committee YMCA, visiting 
Negro colleges, 1905-08. 

Founder and first Secretary Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (Negro), 1911. 

Study of “Negroes at Work During World War | and Reconstruction,” 
U.S. Department of Labor, 1921. 

—-<directed survey of Negro Churches and Religious Life, Interchurch 
World Movement survey, 1921. 

—Special study of graduates and former students, as part of survey of 
Hampton Institute (Virginia) under Prof. Paul Hanus of Harvard 
University. 

—one of organizers and appointed first Executive Secretary, Department 
of Race Relations, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, in 1921; served in that capacity until 1947. 

—Co-executive, Southern Interracial Commission, 1922-24. 

—Planned and administered the William E. Harmon Awards for Dis- 
tinguished Achievement among Negroes, 1925-30. 

—made social survey of YMCA work in South Africa for International 
Committee of YMCA’s, 1930 (on leave from Fed>ral Council of 
Churches. 

—during post-World War II, developed the “interracial clinic,” an 
organized method of dealing with racial tensions and conflicts in more 
than 30 American cities. 

— member Temporary Commission to Study the Need for a State Uni- 
versity (New York) from its beginning in 1945. 

—member Board of Trustees, State University New York, from its be- 
ginning in 1948 through 1953. 

—made social survey and outline of program in territories of East, 
Central, West and South Africa for World’s Committee YMCA’s, 1947; 
with reported findings at World’s Committee Plenary, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, 1947. 


(Continued on Paze 21) 
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GHANA: INDEPENDENCE WITHIN 
THE COMMONWEALTH 


On March 6, 1957 the Gold Coast 
became a sovereign and independent 
state within the commonwealth. Some 
wonder if this phrase. “in the Com- 
monwealth.” implied a qualifying 
condition of their ind=pendence. 


Actually, it does not, as Common- 
wealth status is a totally free and 
voluntary association which can be 
terminated at any time. 


It should not be confused with Fed- 
eration, which implies the existence 
of a central or controlling authority 
and certain binding commitments. 
None of the Commonwealth member’s 
sovereignty is chipped away, and it 
owes no obligation to Britain or any 
other country. Members can and of- 
ten do take widely varying positions 
on various issues, both within and 
outside of the United Nations. They 
have different currencies and not all 
are even in the Sterling Area. The 
Commonwealth countries have vari- 
ous economic, cultural and social pat- 
terns, and are in every way autonom- 
ous. 


The Commonwealth has no written 
Constitution, although membership 
does imply a common democratic 
philosophy of government. Roughly, 
all members of the Commonwealth 
are parliamentary democracies, with 
a government which rules by consent 
of the governed in the way common- 
ly accepted as the British system. 
Laws are made after full debate in the 
freely elected parliament, with the 
executive leadership able to remain 
in power only so long as it has the 
support of a parliamentary majority. 


Membership in the Commonwealth 
does imply what the British call “‘a 
community of positive ideals” and 
mutual aid when it is needed. Ina 
recent series of articles in theN.Y. 
Herald Tribune, Mr. Anthony Nut- 
ting has flatly recommended that all 
of Western Europe join the Common- 
wealth. This, he holds, is the only 
long range solution to the problem of 
Europe and peace in our time. Of 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


course, this is not likely to happen in 
the immediate future. 

The Gold Coast is the first African 
country to be included in this group 
ing of nations, which now consists 
of about one fourth of the world’s 
surface and a fourth of its people, or 
about 650 million souls. 

The new State of Ghana did not 
appear on the scene empty-handed. 
Also it was warmly welcomed as a 
bridge of understanding between the 
vast continent of Africa and the rest 
of the world. Already it has demon- 
strated its devotion to democratic 
ideals, and it will be recorded in 
history as an outstanding example of 
a peaceful transition from colonial 
status to complete independence. 
WHERE WAS THE ORIGINAL 
GHANA? 

When the Government White Paper 
on the Constitutional Proposals for 
Independence appeared, one of the 
local newspapers predicted that the 
name Ghana would be the most con- 
troversial word in the document. 

Opposition to the name rests not 
in doubts expressed as to whether 
Ghana ever existed, but over its con- 
nection with the Gold Coast. Some 


claim that there is no reliable evi- 
dence that the ancient state of Ghana 
was ever nearer the present Gold 
Coast than the River Niger. This 
school of thought holds that it was 
west of the present city of Timbuktu 
and that it was the remains of an 
ancient Egyptian province. Finally 
conquered by Mohammedan invad- 
ers, it was incorporated into the 
Songhay Empire until defeated by 
the Moors in 1600. 


It is known that it was a major 
state, probably founded about 300 
A. D. By the 9th, 10th and 11th cen- 
turies it had become one of the great 
nations of the area, with an advanced 
degree of political organization, a tax 
system, stablized agriculture and a 
center of trade and commerce. 
Though in the early period animistic 
in religion, there were highly orga- 
nized tribal customs, centers of 
learning and a system of weights and 
measures, In the 11th century, when 
Islam was accepted, they were ruled 
by Koranic law, and _ incorporated 
into the Songhay Empire until invad- 
ed by the Moors in 1590, who were, 
by 1592, in complete control. The 
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last Moroccan army left in 1737, bu: 
by then the vanquished had swa!- 
lowed up the invader. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica gives 
“Ginnie,” Genni” and “Ghinea” as 
variants of the word “Guinea” or 
“Ghana”. They identify it as the old- 
est known state in the Western Sudan. 

Dr. Danquah, native scholar, calls 
attention to the claim of Leo Afri- 
canus, who held that “Guinea” was 
derived from “Jenne”, the name of 
an important place and seat of learn 
ing in the upper Niger. Other au- 
thorities point out that the name was 
used to designate the Western Sudan 
on maps printed over a century be- 
fore Jenne was built. 

Dr. Danquah was the first to ap- 
ply the name to the Gold Coast, wise- 
ly seging in it a symbel of past glor. 
ies. In a letter to a publication, he 
recently said that “for close to twen- 
ty-eight years, I have searched for 
and 1ead everything on Ghana | 
could get hold of, but have found no 
authenticated account of the actuai 
boundaries of Ghana which prove 
that it wes the once powerful king- 
dom in the Niger Delta.” 

It seems that, when Ghana was 
destroyed, its inhabitants did flee to 
the south into the area of the bend of 
the Niger. Inhabitants of the original 
Ghana probably filtered through te 
what is now Nigeria and Sierra 
Leone. There is strong likelihood 
that some came to live in the area of 
the lower Volta basin and Gulf of 
Guinea (Ghana). This provides 
good reason to call the land itself.— 
and its people, Ghana. 
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A Note On Richard Humphreys 


By Milton Morris James 


The story of Quaker social service 
makes fascinating reading. Quite 
often as in the case of the Under- 
ground Railroad, the work of the 
Quakers berders on a dramatic and 
adventuresome plane. On the other 
hand, the Quaker story as it relates 
to the American Negro is more than 
just an account of service to the 
Negro in flight - or preaching for the 
abolition of human bondage. The Re- 
ligious Society of Friends will be re- 
membered for their service in educa- 
tion and social welfare to the Free- 
man; this service quietly rendered 
with little thought of personal or 
group reward. 


One day when some thoughtful his- 
torian, preferably a non Quaker 
writes a definitive acount of the 
Friends contribution to education, a 
little known but worthy Philadel- 
phian will be accorded his rightful 
place in the annals of Pennsylvania’s 
history. Indeed, Richard Humphreys 
will have a proper place in the history 
of American education when the pro- 
visions and conditions of his bequest 
are examined with the precision of 
the historian. 


Friend Richard Humphreys lived 
and worked in Philadelphia for more 
than three quarters of a century prior 
to 1832, the year he died. During his 
long and active life, he devoted con- 
siderable attention to and contempla- 
tion of the social ills which abounded 
about him. And moreover, he formu- 
lated, a plan whereby on his death, 
a certain portion of his estate in the 
amount of $10,000, was to be set 
aside for the “instruction of the de- 
cendants of the African race in school 
learning and in the various branches 
of the mechanic arts and trades and 
agriculture.”!. 


Richard Humphreys recognized 
that in a comparative!y short time the 
Negro population of Philadelphia 
would need more adequate and ex- 
panded educational fascilities for 
their increasing numbers.?. He also 
knew that although the Negro was 
actively engaged in the commerce and 
trades of the city, greater opportuni- 
ties would be open to thie group if 


they had more thorough training.’. 

Richard Humphreys was not only 
concerned with the education of the 
Negro. In addition to his beques: 
of ten thousand dollars for the Insti- 
tute For Colored Youth, he left the 
additional sum of three hundered 
dollars in trust for the Shelter For 
Colored Orphans which functions to- 
day as a country home and school 
in Cheyney, Pennsylvania. 


Richard Humphreys died in 1832 
and several years later in 1837, the 
schoo] he visioned and endowed was 
established. The Institute For Col- 
ored YOUTH as the school was called 
remained open for nearly seven years 
as a farm school in Bristol Town- 
ship, Philadelphia County, serving the 
needs of destitue boys from the vari- 
ous districts of Philadelphia, some of 
whom aspired for leadership of theii 
race. 


In 1852, the Institute For Colored 
Youth moved to what is now central 
city Philadelphia, and in 1902, moved 
to Cheyney, Pennsylvania, where it 
serves the cause of education as one 
of Pennsylvania’s fourteen _ state 
teachers colleges. 


The legacy of Richard Humphreys. 
silversmith, china and crockery mer- 
chant of 54 High Street, Philadel- 
phia has enabled hundreds oi 
Negroes and many whites to secure 
an adequate education and carry on 
the traditions of the Institute Foz 
Colored Youth. 


1. Will of Richard Humphreys. Recorded in 
Will Book No. 10, p. 246, 1832, City Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

2. The Negro population of Philadelphia in 
1837, the year the , Institute For Colored Youth 
was founded, ed ding to one ac- 
count as follows: 


1. 3,652 Negro families, or 13,591 individ- 
vals. Reference: THE PRESENT STATE 
AND CONDITION OF THE FREE PEOPLE 
OF COLOR OF THE CITY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 1838, 6. 
The above figures differ from the Census figures 
of 1830, which lists —~ Negro population of 
Philadelphia as 14, 461 
3. For a list of the iobs held by the Negroes 
of Philadelphia in Richard Humphreys’ day, see 
the following references: 
1. THE PRESENT STATE AND a OF 
THE FREE PEOPLE OF COLOR OF THE 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 1838. pp. 9 & 
10, 


2. Bacone. STATISTICS OF THE COLORED 
PEOPLE OF PHILADELPHIA. ~m. 13 & 14. 
3. CITY DIRECTORY OF PHILADFIHIA. 1860. 
4. Will of Richard Humphrey:. Will Book No. 
10. p. 246, City Hall. Phila.. Pa. 
5. Hardie, James. THE PHILADELPHIA DIREC- 
TORY AND REGISTER. 1794. 
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Africa In The Thought of Negro Americans 


By Dr. Earl E. Thorpe, Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


The continent of Africa is daily 
erowing in economic, political, and 
cultural significance. Recently a 
Negro newspaper in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri contained the statement that 
the newly independent state of Ghana 
holds a significance for Negro Ameri- 
cans which is comparable to that 
which Israel holds for Jewish Ameri- 
cans. How much truth is there in 
such a statement? Or better still, 
what does Africa and its history 
mean to American Negroes? Opin- 
ions on this vary greatly, for in an 
opposite vein from that contained in 
the St. Louis newspaper, recently the 
most eminent of all Negro Sociolo- 
gists stated that most educated 
Negroes have little but contempt and 
disdain for Africa and its peoples. 
this Sociologist, Professor E. Frank- 
lin Frazier, wrote: 

The black bourgeoisie have shown 
no interest in the ‘liberation’ of 
Negroes except as it affected their 
own status or acceptance by the 
white community. They viewed 
with scorn the Garvey Movement 
with its nationalistic aims. They 
showed practically no interest in 
the Negro Renaissance. They 
have attempted to conform to the 
behavior and values of the white 
community in the most minute 
details. 

When the Negro press shows an 
interest in Africa, Professor Frazier 
avers, this interest is limited to the 
social life and other activities of the 
educated elite in the African states, 
hence does not extend to the masses 
of Africans. Writing one year earl- 
ier than Professor Frazier, Margaret 
Just Butcher apparently agreed with 
Donald Young that “the ordinary 
Negro knows little or cares less about 
African ways of life.” 

What is the truth between these two 
rather extreme views? While the 
following does not give a categori- 
cal answer to this question, such a 
survey of the statements, which Afio- 
Americans have made from time to 
time respecting this continent and ‘ts 
peoples. may shed light on the ques- 
tion. 


Those thousands of slaves who were 
‘brought to America from Africa 
would have been less than human 
if they had not experienced intense 
grief and heart-rending desire to re- 
turn to their homes and kindred. 
Doubtless, for most, the years dimin- 
ished both the grief and desire, and 
many took their new land and its 
people to heart. 

Phillis Wheatley and Benjamin 
Banneker are perhaps the best known 
of all Negroes who lived during this 
nation’s Colonial Period. Although 
both have been criticized by Afro 
Americans for a seeming lack of in- 
terest ‘n their race and in Africa, 
more recently an effort has been 
made to show that they were race 
conscious and militantly interested 
in the cause of their zroup’s advance- 
ment. In this connection it is now 
claimed that in 1789  Banneker 
authored a militant treatise under the 
pseudonym of “Othello.” Also, it is 
known that in 1791 8anneker wrote 
a lengthy letter to Thomas Jefferson 
which was militantly anti-slavery. 
Some persons believe that this letter 
helped mould Jefferson’s liberalism 
on the slavery issue.’ 

In a letter dated May 19, 1772 
Phillis Wheatley experessed thanks 
to God for bringing her to America. 
She wrote: “Let us rejoice in and 
adore the wonders of God‘s infinite 
love in bringing us from a land sem- 
blant of darkness itself, and where 
the divine light of revelation (being 
obscured) is in darkness. Here the 
knowledge of The True God and 
eternal life are made manifest: but 
there profound ignorance  over- 
shadows the land.”* Showing that 
she accepted the current myths re- 
garding her race, she commented: 
“Your observation is true, namely. 
that there was nothing in us to rec- 
ommend us to God.”> Arthur P 
Davis is among those who have re- 
futed the contention that Miss Wheat- 
ley was completely estranged from 
Negro culture and  consciousnes: 
Davis has shown that at times she 
was quite race conscious. Like many 
Negroes in America, Miss Wheatlev 


felt that education was the phoenix 
of her race. She wrote in her poem, 
“On Being Brought from Africa to 
America,” — “‘Remember, Christians, 
Negroes black as Cain, May be re- 
fined, and join the Angelic train.’ 
Her poem entitled, “To the Right 
Honorable William Earl of Dart- 
mouth,” Davis calls her “strongest 
and most forthright utterance on 
slavery.” Here Miss Wheatley re- 
ferred briefly to Africa. She wrote. 

Should you, my Lord, while you 

persue my song, 

Wonder from whence my love of 

freedom sprung, 

Whence flow these wishes for the 

common good, 

By feeling hearts alone best under- 

stood, 

I, young in life, by seeming cruel 

fate 

Was snatched from Afric’s fancied 

happy seat: 

What pangs excruciating must mo- 

lest, 

What sorrows labor in _parent’s 

breast! ... 

Such, such my case. And can I 

then but pray 

Others may never feel tyrannic 

sway? 

“She writes upon two levels,” 
Davis informs us. “As a little Afri- 
can girl it was cruel to be snatched 
from her parents, but to find Christ 
as a result of this misfortune was 
more than ample compensation tor 
this ‘seeming cruel fate.” “she is 
definitely race conscious in her writ- 
ings.” Davis concludes.’ 

During the long slavery era 
Negroes often compared their bon- 
dage in the United States with that 
of the ancient Hebrews in Egypt. In 
his famous Appeal, David Walker 
made this alusion and urged that 
Negro leaders shouid be of the 
disposition of Moses in their resis- 
tance to slavery. Both Nat Turner 
and Denmark Vesey were inspired by 
the African slavery of the Hebrews 
and the leadership of Moses. 

Considerable controversy has 
arisen over the extent to which the 
thought and actions of Afro-Ameri- 
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cans is a persistence of African traits. 
Perhaps in this controversy may be 
seen evidence of attitudes held by 
Negro Americans toward Africa and 
the African. In his book African. 
isms and the Gullah Dialetc, Pro- 
fessor Lorenzo Dow Turner has em- 
phasized that Africanisms may be 
seen in numerous words which sur- 
vived and have become a part of the 
American language. Turner indi- 
cates that a number of African habits, 
as dances, chants, and shouts also 
remain," while Margaret Just Butch- 
er feels that African rhythm was one 
of the most significant survivals.’ In 
his book Negro Slave Songs in the 
United States,!° Miles Mark Fisher 
interprets the slave songs in terms of 
African survivals. With Melville 
Herskovits and R. A. Park, Fishe: 
believes that much of the culture of 
Africa, which he terms “Oriental,” 
persists among Afro - Americans 
Though he attempts no clear-cut defi- 
nition of this African culture, Fisher 
makes it plain that he considers the 
following as being African traits: (a) 
the wearing of elaborate dress for 
worship, (b) secret meetings held 
by slaves, (c) sporadic violence, (d‘ 
singing for almost all occasions, (e: 
a materialistic outlook on life, (f) 
polygamous practices (2) “shout- 
ing” in church, and (h) belief in re- 
incarnation. The author variously 
refers to these traits as “African- 
isms” or as comprising an “African 
cult.” Again and again he writes of 
“the traditional Orientalism of Afri- 
cans,” or “an Oriental race living 
under Occidental slavery.” Fisher 
believes that the American Negro’: 
religion always has been Mohamme- 
danism with a thin veneer of Christ- 
ianity. Among his many statements 
in this vein are: 


“Negroes expressed strong desires 
to be reincarnated in Africa.’ 

(p. 144) 

“Christianity rarely occured as au 

element in antebellum Spirituals 

.... The characters mentioned in 

slave songs were to be sure, orien- 

tal.” (p. 108) 

“Not one spiritual in its primary 

form reflected interest in anything 

other than a full life here and 

now.” (p. 137) 

Indicative of the disagreement here 


is the contrary judgment of Benja- 
Mays, another outstanding student of 
the religious thought of Negro Ameri- 
cans. In his The Negro’s God Mays 
has declared: 

“The majority of the spirituals 

were compensatory and other- 

worldly.” (pp. 24, 28). 

“The Negroes’ ideas of God are 

those of traditional Christianity, 

but they are the most lofty of the 

traditional ideas.” (p. 126). 

E. Franklin Frazier is numbered 
among the scholars who deny that 
there are significant African survi- 
vals among Negro Americans, “Prob- 
ably never before in history,” states 
Professor Frazier, “has a people been 
so nearly completely stripped of its 
social heritage as the Negroes who 
were brought to America.” Continu- 
ing, this scholar asserts: 

Other conquered races have con- 
tinued to worship their household 
gods within the intimate circle of 
their kinsmen. But American 
slavery destroyed household gods 
and dissolved the bonds of sympa- 
thy and affection between men of 
the same blood and household, Old 
men and women might have 
brooded over memories of their 
African household or homelan:! 
but they could not change the 
world about them. Through force 
of circumstances, they had to ac- 
quire a new language, adopt new 
habits of labor, and take over, how- 
ever imperfectly, the folkways of 
American environment. Their 
children, who knew only the 
American enviroment, soon forgot 
the few memories that had been 
passed on to them. Of the habits 
and customs as well as the hope: 
and fears that characterized the 
life of their forebearers in Africa, 
nothing remains.!! 

“Most ante-bellum slaves,” states 
Kenneth Stampp, “Showed a desire 
to forget their African past and to 
embrace as much of white civiliza- 
tion as they could.” Stampp re- 
counts the experience of a Tennesse 

an who tried to teach slaves an Af- 

rican dance which he knew. The 

Tenresseean found that the slaves 

felt insulted ‘by the insinuation 

which his effort conveyed.” Also, 
when slaves newly brought fros: 

Africa were placed in groups which 
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had been in this country for quite 
some time, the new slaves were 
laughed at because of their awk- 
ward foreign speech and ways of 
acting. Thus it can bee seen that 
even during the davs of bondage, 

Negroes were beginning to feel s:- 

perior to their ancestors in Africa 

Among the slaves, belief in such 
things as good luck charms, voodoo 
spells, and quick and fanciful cures 
for disease were widespread. To 
many observers, the long and per- 
sistent belief of many Negroes in 
voodooism and other superstitions is 
proof of the continuation of a strong 
African heritage. However, what 
seems to be peculiarly African in 
these superstitions is often naught but 
the general, common, world-wide 
folk-belief pattern of all cultures. 
Stampp further concludes: 

How substantial and how durable 

the African heritage was is a ques- 

tion over which students of the 

American Negro have long disa- 

greed. But the disagreement has 

been over the size of what was ad- 
mittedly a fragment; few would 
deny that by the end of the ante- 
bellum period slaves everywhere 
in the South had lost most of their 

African culture." 

Despite the unsettled nature of this 
controversy, the bulk of evidence and 
opinion seems to indicate that 
Negroes in this country are today 
thoroughly Americanized. So much 
is this the case that many resent any 
discussion of Africa as their home- 
land, and are ashamed of their 
slavery-dominated past and want to 
forget. Although there are other ex- 
planations for these phenomena, some 
Afro-Americans probably deny Afri- 
can survivals in their thought and be 
havior because they co not want 
either a cultural or biologieal con- 
nectien with Africa, Alain Locke has 
pointed out that acceptance by Ne 
groes of many and strong Afric: 
survivals, by giving the impression of 
nonassimilability of the race, would 
probably increase prejudice between 
the races in America. After study- 
ing the relations of the Negro with 
the Communist Party, Wilson Record 
concluded: “The Negro has shown 
that he is an American in the most 
fundamental sense.”!© error 
which Dr. Fisher makes is to mistake 
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general characteristics of many dif. 
ferent primitive groups for peculiar 
Negro traits. Many primitive groups 
dress elaborately for worship, and 
certainly no one has shown that the 
Mormons practiced polygamy be- 
cause of African influence. 

In the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century, the work of the 
\merican Colonization Society and 
the founding of Liberia projected 
Africa into the thought of Negroes 
in America as never before. Through 
an analysis of the slave songs, Milcs 
Fisher shows that many slaves be- 
came possessed by the dream and 
hope of being freed and sent to Afri- 
ca. He believes that many spirituals 
seem to indicate this dream and hop< 
through references to ships, captains, 
and sailing were composed during 
this period. Among these were “Old 
Ship of Zion,” “My Ship is on the 
Ocean,” “Roll Jordan, Roll,” “Fare 
You Well,” “Don’t Stay Away,” 
“Jesus is My Captain,” and “I Ask 
My Lord Will I Ever be the One.” 

But if the slave regarded expa- 
triation to Africa as a welcome even- 
tuality, the majority of free Negroes, 
many of whom were active aboli- 
tionists, did not share this attitude. 
Through meetings, orations, 
petitions, editorials, letters, and other 
means they remonstrated against the 
effort to remove them from the Uni- 
ted States. Yet the free Negroes re- 
vealed ambivalence in their at- 
titude toward Africa. When they 
were describing the kidnapping of 
their forebearers from the ancestral 
home and the horrors of the slave 
trade, they painted the continent and 
its people in beautiful glowing terms, 
but when efforts were made to force 
free Negroes to “return” to Africa. 
the overwhelming majority refused 
to go there and depicted Africa and 
its people in a quite different light. 

As for the beautiful picture of Afri- 
ca which the Negro abolitionists 
drew, the direction which their argu- 
ments would take may be seen in 
Benjamin Lundy’s 1831 appeal to 
Americans of color. He exhorted: 

Rouse ye’ and show to your tra- 

ducers, beyond the power of con- 

tradiction, that the African bosom 
yet glows with the generous emula- 
tion that erst nourished the arts 
and sciences to maturity in Ethio- 
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pia and Egypt. .. .while Asia made 
less pretensions to knowledge and 
moral grandeur, Europe was in- 
barbarism and America was un- 
known to the civilized world.” 
Throughout the course of Ameri- 
can history, Negro historians con- 
stantly have pointed to the fact that 
black kingdoms with high cultures 
existed in Africa during the eleventh, 
twelth, and thirteenth centuries when 

European civilization was at a low 

ebb, and a number of the nineteenth 

century Negro historians sought to 
show that several outstanding ancien! 

Greeks and Romans were of African 

ancestry.!® 
The first Negro newspaper in the 

United States, John B. Russwurm’s 

Freedom’s Journal, stated in its ini- 

tial editorial—“Useful knowledge of 

every kind, and everything that re- 
lates to Africa, shall find a ready ad- 
mission into our colums.” This edi- 
torial contained the author’s belief 
that the African had a history worthy 
of high commendation. Ina speech 
delivered January 1, 1808, after des- 
cribing the horrors of the slave trade, 

Reverend Peter Williams, Jr. of New 

York city cried out: 

Oh, Africa, Africa! to what hor- 
rid inhumanities have thy shores 
been witness; thy shores, which 
were once the garden of the world, 
the seal of almost paradicaicai 
joys. have been transformed into 
regions of woe; thy sons, who were 
once the happiest of mortals, are 
reduced to slavery, and bound in 
weighty shackles, now fill the 
traders ship.” 

At another point, Williams declared. 
Before the enterprising spirit of 
European genius explored the 
western coast of Africa, the state 
of our forefathers was a state of 
simplicity, innocence, and conten- 
ment. Unskilled in the arts of 
dissimulation, their bosoms were 
the seats of confidence: and their 
lips were the organs of truth. 
Strangers to the refinements of 
civilized society, they followed 
with implicit obedience the (sim- 
ple) dictates of nature. Peculiarlv 
observant of hospitality, they of- 
fered a place of refreshment to 
the weary. and an asylum to the 
unfortunate. Ardent in their af: 
fections, their minds were suscep - 
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tible of the warmest emotions of 

love, friendship, and gratitude.” 

Years later, in a Commencement 
Address at Paine College, Augusta, 
Georgia, Bishop R. A. Carter voiced 
similar feelings about Africa and 
contended with those who would denv 
the Afro-Americans kinship with that 
continent. Bishop Carter declared in 
1923: 


Since the discoveries of the former 
greatness of the ancient Eyptians 
and Ethiopians, it has suddenly 
been discovered that they were not 
Negroes. . . .The Negro has been 
called ‘Sons of Ham’ ‘African,’ 
and ‘Ethiopian’ in scornful derision 
for all these years, and it is too 
late to try make him something 
else when it is discovered that these 
designations link him with the 
greatest civilizations of the past. 
As Negroes, therefore, we claim 
kinship with the ancient Ethic- 
pians, and all colored races, and 
share the greatness and glory of 
their achievements and history.” 


As earlier indicated, however, at 

other times the Afro-American has 
thought of Africa and its people in 
less commendable terms, and has 
tended to look down on them as 
wild, barbarous pagans who were 
sorely in need of the blessings of 
Western civilization. At such times, 
the Negro Americans’ attitude has 
come close to that which Rudyard 
Kipling expressed in his epic poem, 
“White Man’s Burden.” 

When offered the chance of return- 
ing to Africa by the American 
Colonization Society, free Negroes 
in Philadelphia stated in January. 
1817: “That without arts, without 
science, without a proper knowledge 
of Government, to cast into the savage 
wilds of Africa the free people cf 
color, seems to use the circuitous 
route through which they must re- 
turn to perpetual bondage.”*> This 
attitude was typical as free Negroes 
throughout the North used annual 
conventions, petitions, forum, and 
editorials in a vigorous opposition 
to the colonization movement. 
While praising Negro progress in a 
1905 address, another Negro Bishop 
gave his impression of the ancestral 
home of his racial group. He de- 
clared. 
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Remembering the sacrifice of bene- 
factors whose memory is embalmed 
in history’s urn, we mark the vast 
step from savagery of ancestor to 
the product of the school today. 
From chattering jargon and fetish 
adoration on native heath four 
centuries ago. we rung by rung 
have come to poets, painters. schol- 
ars of aesthetic tastes and a reve- 
rence for the Christian’s God. * 
Even in the antebellum period. 
Afro-Americans evidenced a desire 
to help lift Africa to a greater re- 
spectability through extending Chris- 
tianity to the continent. In his 1827 
address on the occasion of New 
York’s emancipation of slaves. the 
Reverend Nathaniel Paul hoped thai 
his race might yet produce “one 
whose devotedness towards the cause 
of God. and whose Zeal for the salva- 
tion of Africa, shall cause him to 
leave the land which gave him birth. 
and cross the Atlantic. eager to plani 
the standard of the cross upon every 
hill of that vast continent, that has 
hitherto ignobly submitted to the 
baleful crescent, or crouched under 
the iron bondage of the vilest super- 
stition.””26 
Previous to W. E. B. Du_ Bois. 
George Washington Williams was the 
most distinguished of all Negro his- 
torians. Together with the colored 
abolitionists, and most Negro his- 
torians of the nineteenth century, 
Williams accepted many of the then- 
current stereotypes about his race.*’ 
However, Williams and others tend- 
ed to assign to Afro-Americans only 
the stereotypes which were favorable. 
and to leave the remainder for 
Negroes who were still in Africa. 
Thus Williams said of the Negro 
soldiers in the Civil War that: “En- 
dowed by nature with a poetic ele- 
ment, faithful to trusts, abiding in 
friendships, bound by the golden 
threads of attachment to places and 
persons, enthusiastic in personal 
endeavor sentimental and chivalric. 
they made hardy and _ intrepid 
soldiers.” But of the African, he de- 
clared: 
The Negro type is the result of 
degradation. It is nothing more 
than the lowest strata of the Afri- 
can race. . . .His blood infected 
with the poison of his low habita- 
tion, his body shrivelled by disease, 


his intellect veiled ‘n pagan sunver- 
stitions, the noblest yearnings 0: 
his soul strangled et birth by the 
savage passions of a nature aband- 
oned to sensuality,the poor Ne- 
gro of Africa deserves more our 
pity than our contempt.”” 

With the overthrow of slavery in 
the fire of Civil War, the American 
Negro soon found that he was scarce- 
ly more than half-free. In the 1870's 
and 80’s two ways that Negroes re- 
acted against the Ku Klux Klan and 
other violence and repressions inci- 
dent to the restoration of native white 
rule of the South, was by emigrating 
to the North and West in consider- 
able numbers. and by talk of “re- 
turning” to Africa, In 1886 the Afri- 
can Emigration Association _ peti- 
tioned Congress for funds to aid any 
colored Americans who desired to 
go to Africa and settle. The petition 
stated that sixteen thousand persons 
already had gone to Africa, and that 
there were thousands more who de- 
sired to go there and erect a “United 
States in Africa,” modelled after the 
United States of America. One rea- 
son for desiring this emigration, 
stated the petitioners. was “for the 
perpetuity of our race, which is here 
losing its identity by inter-mixturs 
with the white races.”°° 

In December, 1895 Bishop Henry 
M. Turner. a staunch and long-time 
advocate of emigration, stated: 

I believe that the Negro. . . .has 

been free long enough now to be- 

gin to think for himself and plan 
for better conditions than he can 
lay claim to in this country or ever 
will. There is no manhood future 
in the United States for the Negro 

.. believe that two or three 

million of us should return to the 
land of our ancestors, and establish 
our own nation, civilization, laws, 
customs, styles of manufacture, 
and not only give the world. .. . 
the benefit of our individuality, but 
build up social conditions peculi- 
arly our own, and cease to be 
erumblers, chronic complainers 
and a menace to the white man’s 
country, or the country he claims 
and is bound to dominate.*! 

As earlier indicated, the Negro 
American’s attitude toward the so- 
called Negro type is :ndicative of his 
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attitude toward Africa and Africans. 
Although Africans very greatly in 
physical type, the Afro-American’s 
contempt for a dark skin, thick lips, 
flattened nose, and fiizzled hair at 
times may reveal contempt for the 
African. When, around the turn of 
the century, the dialect poetry of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar and James Wel- 
don Johnson became popular, many 
educated Negroes objected to this em- 
phasis on folk expression as degrad- 
ing. They similarly demanded and 
got much of the dialect removed from 
the Negro spirituals.*” 

After the brief flurry of talk in the 
880’s and 90’s about emigration to 
Africa, and a mild protest against 
late nineteenth century imperialism, 
Afro - American interest in the so- 
called “Dark Continent” appears to 
have subsided until] the 1920’s, when, 
coincident with the Harlem or Negro 
Renaissance, interest in Africa bur- 
geoned anew. W. E. B. Du Bois led 
in the sponsorship of meetings de- 
signed to bring Negroid peoples clos- 
er together. The first Pan-African 
Congress, held in Paris in 1919, re- 
sulted when Du Bois was sent to 
Europe by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple to investigate the treatment of tan 
G.1.’s._ He used this opportunity to 
organize the Congress, which was at- 
tended by fifty-seven delegates from 
the United States of America, the 
West Indies, and Africa. Racial con- 
cord and advancement were the pri- 
mary objectives. In 1921 a second 
Pan-African Congress was held whicli 
drew 113 delegates to Europe. two 
years later a third was held, and the 
last Congress met in New York City 
in 1927.5 

In art and literature, the new in- 
terest in the Negro and Africa was 
part of a larger primitivist movement 
of the 1920’s. This movement partly 
reflected the frustration of the “lost 
generation,” partly the growing in- 
terest in anthropological and archeo- 
logical studies, and partly the mov-- 
ment toward naturalism in art and 
literature which began around 1912. 
Among others, these interests could 
be seen in such diverse media as the 
writings of the Europeans Jean Coc- 
teau. Blaise Cendrars, and Guilliame 
Apollinaire; the Americans Waldo 
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Frank, Eugene O'Neill, Carl Van 
Vechten, Vachel Lindsay, DuBose 
Heywood, and Howard Odum; the 
painting of such renowned figures as 
Matisse and Picasso; and the music 
of Milhaud and Honneger. These 
movements also saw, for the first 
time, a keen interest in Negro art and 
sculpture. The new-found apprecia- 
tion for things African, whose race 
consciousness now tended to be based 
more on pride and less on shame, 
and once more they depicted Africa 
in glowing terms. One of the lead- 
ing writers of the Harlem Renais- 
sance, Claude McKay, wrote a sonnet 
entitled “Africa,” in which he said of 
this continent: 

The sun sought thy dim bed and 

brought forth light, 

The sciences were sucklings at thy 

breast; 

When all the world was young in 

pregnant night 

Thy slaves toiled at their monu- 

mental best. 

Thou ancient treasure land, thou 

modern prize, 

New peoples marvel at thy pyra- 

mids! 

The years roll on, thy sphinx oi 

riddle-eyes 

Watches the mad world with im- 

mobile lids. 

Yet when one of his patrons in this 
period wanted Langston Hughes to 
concentrate on the African theme in 
his writings he refused to do so. Of 
this experience, Hughes observed: 

She wanted me to be primitive and 

know and feel the intuitions of 

the primitive. But unfortunately 

I did not feel the rythms of the 

primitive surging through me, and 

so, I could not live and write a> 
though I did. I was only an 

American-Negro—who had loved 

the surface of Africa—but I was 

not African. I was Chicago and 

Kansas City and Broadway and 

Harlem.** 

In the twenties Negro historians 
also showed a keen interest in Afri- 
ca. In his little volume entitled Mis- 
Education of the Negro, published in 
1923, Carter Woodson stated: “The 
‘educated Negroes’ have the attitude 
of contempt toward their own peopie 
because in their own as well as in 
their mixed schools Negroes are 
taught to admire the Hebrew, the 


Greek, the Latin and the Teuton and 
despise the African.* 

While most Afro-Americans have 
wished to be a part of the midstream 
of the national life and culture, not 
all have wanted this integration. A 
few, either because they felt that the 
race actually is inferior and could 
not compete with whites, or because 
they went to the »pposite extreme and 
came to believe that Negroes were 
superior and would lose their dis- 
tinctive qualties, have desired con- 
tinued segregation in some form. 
either here or abroad. Marcus Gar- 
vey belonged to the latter group, and 
recently the Reverend Clennon King, 
former History Professor at Alcorn 
College, testified before a Congres. 
sional Committee that funds should 
be made available and American 
Negroes encouraged to “return” to 
Africa. 

The movement of the 1920’s with 
which the West Indian immigrant 
Marcus Garvey has been prominent- 
ly identified, revolved around an or- 
ganization called the Universal Im- 
provement Association. Centered in 
the North, though by no means limit- 
ed to it, this movement had its gene- 
sis in the World War I stimulus to 
the desire for equality. But while 
it originated out of the desire for 
a full share in democracy, the move- 
ment really fed on the lyrchings and 
and racial strife which characterized 
the twenties, and on the growing ma- 
turity of the race. Sharing the pes- 
simism and disillusionment. as well 
as the optimism of the period, Mar- 
cus Garvey became convinced that 
the position of his withi-i 
the United States was etcrnall» 
without hope. Thus he advocated » 
“back to Africa’? movement, and in 
step with the new appreciation which 
artists and scholars were beginning 
to show for African culture, Garvey 
created a veritable cult of blackness. 
Reacting against the contempt for 
dark complexions which many white 
and Negro Americans held, he pro- 
claimed that black is actually the 
best and “superior” color. Since it 
coincided with the efforts of Carter 
Woodson and other scholars in the 
social sciences, as well as with the 
aforementioned trends in art, music. 
and creative literature, the movement 
“put steel into the spine of many 
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Negroes who had previously been 
ashamed of their color.”*° Especialiy 
did Garveyism appeai to lower class 
Negroes, and even yet it represents 
the nearest semblance to a_ mass 
movement which has existed among 
Afro-Americans. Most Negro or- 
ganizations and intellectuals opposed 
the movement. however.** Garvey 
often spoke of the “rour-bundred 
million Negroes” in the world, and 
set up branches of various organiza- 
tions in a number of countries which 
had large Negro populations. He 
was imprisoned in 1925 for using 
mails to defraud, and deported two 
years later, he died abroad in 1940. 
How much the almost unanimous re- 
jection of the Garvey movement by 
tne Neero middle class implied 2 re- 
jection of the race’s African heritage 
is debatable. 

Along with Garvey. other Afro- 
Americans have taken intense and 
perhaps inordinate pride in their 
race, and some even believed 
that Negroes are “God’s chosen peo- 
ple.” In a speech made in 1916 
R. R. Moton said that members of 
his race represent “God’s most per- 
fect handiwork, and any lack of 
appreciation on our part is a reflec- 
tion on the great Creator.”** Ben- 
jamin Brawley was one of the most 
outstanding Afro-American propo- 
nents of the notion that “every race 
has its peculiar genius.” This convic- 
tion runs through all of his publishe? 
studies on Negro literature, and was 
capped in 1937 by his volume en- 
titled The Negro Genius.’ Claude 
McKay, while often pessimistic in his 
poems, in one statement expresses 2 
belief that God has set the black man 
on earth to be a light for true 
Christianity before the white man 
destroys himself and civilization. In 
this vein, McKay asked the lynchers 
of Negroes in the twenties: 

Think you I am not friend and 

savage too? 

Think you I could not arm me with 

a gun 

And shoot down ten of vou for 

every one 

Of my black brothers murdered, 

burnt by you? 

Be not deceived, for every deed 

you do 

I could match—out match; am I 

not Africa’s son, 
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Black of that black land where 

deeds are done? 

But the Almighty from the dark- 

ness drew 

My soul and said: Even thou shall 

be a light 

A while to burn on the benighted 

earth, 

The dusky face I set among the 

white 

For thee to prove thyself of high- 

est worth; 

To show thy little lamp; go forth, 

go forth! 

With the Depression of the thirties 
and the events leading to World War 
II, in many ways Afro-American 
thought gained a new international 
concern, and Africa, long the focal 
point of the international interests of 
Negro Americans, became more in- 
tegrated in a larger world setting. 
Today the interest of the American 
Negro in the world’s underprivileged 
peoples is diffused. Yet, despite this 
broader interest in the world’s peo- 
ple of color, Africa and Africans al- 
ways have loomed largest in the Afro- 
American mind. 

During the thirties Negro histor- 
ans reflected this continuing interest 
in Africa. Appearing in this general 
period were Woodson’s The African 
Background Outlined® and African 
Heroes and Heroines.’ “History 
should be reconstructed” declared 
Charles Wesiey, so that Africa... . 
shall have its proper place.”*? This 
was a major theme with Negro his- 
torians of the period. The first at- 
tempt of W. E. B. Du Bois to write 
the history of Africa was entitled, 
The Negro and appeared in 1915." 
About one-third of Du Bois’s Black 
Folk Then and Now, published in 
1939,“ deals with the African back- 
ground of the Afro-American, and 
in 1947 this same author’s, The 
World and Africa, was published.® 
This latter book bore the sub-title, 
“An Inquiry into the Part which 
Africa has played in World History,” 
and with the volume the author stated 
that he was seeking to “remind read- 
ers of the crisis of civilization, of 
how critical a part Africa has played 
in human history, past and present, 
and how impossible it is to forget this 
and rightly explain the present plight 
of mankind.” In 1931 George 
Schuyler published Slaves Today: 1 


Story of Liberia, in which he took 
up the cudgel against the sufferings 
of natives of Africa.‘ 

In this period the Federal Theatre 
Project organized a special unit which 
was to feature African culture, and 
Hampton Institute and Fisk, Howard, 
and Atlanta Universities led in estab- 
lishing creative art and dance units 
which gave considerable attention to 
African culture. With this same med- 
ium the concert dancers Pear] Primus 
and Katherine Dunham achieved 
international reputations. The above 
named universities, along with Tus- 
kegee Institute, established outstand- 
ing library collections on the Negro 
which included African history and 
cultude, and the Carter Woodson-led 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History was instrumental 
in getting the noted A. A. Schomburg 
Collection turned over to the New 
York Public Library.” 

In his poem, “Heritage,” written 
in this period, Countee Cullen proud- 
ly admits that he is a descendant of 
black Africa. Also in the thirties 
William Grant Still wrote an African 
ballet, Sahdji, and Asadata Dafora 
Horton’s dance opera featuring Afri- 
ca, Kyunkor, was performed before 
appreciative New York audiences. 

With the coming of World War II, 
like others, Afro-Americans were 
caught up in the war effort, and the 
earlier concern with Africa was sub- 
merged by more pressing issues. Still 
the prominence of the African thea- 
tre of battle during the early years 
of the war, participation of native 
African troops in the allied cause, and 
the possible demise of colonialism as 
a consequence of the war kept Africa 
prominent in the thought of Negro 
Americans. With the return of 
peace, Afro-American race con- 
sciousness and pride were bolstered 
not only by the phenomenal over- 
throw of imperialism and colonialism 
by yellow, brown and black people 
in Asia and Africa, but by the dra- 
matic achievements in racial inte- 
gration within their own country. 
And just as the personality and efforts 
of Mahatma Gandhi had _ inspired 
Afro-Americans in the twenties and 
thirties, he, Kwame Nkrumah, Jomo 
Kenyatta, Gamel Nasser, and other 
nationalist leaders in Asia and Afri- 
ca were great sources of inspiration 
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to them in the late forties and fifties. 


It seems almost paradoxical that 
rampant nationlism in Asia and Afri- 
ca have evoked a greater inter- 
nationalism in the thought of Afro- 
Americans. 

As earlier indicated, today Africa 
and Africans are still dominant 
among the international interests of 
the Afro-American. In the fifties. 
inBlack Power, Richard Wright lift- 
ed his cudgel in defense of nationai- 
ist aspirations in Africa,” while Era 
Bell Thompson struck a similar note 
in her Land of My Fathers.” As was 
the case with Schuyler’s Slaves 
Today, both Wright and Thompson 
based their convictions on direct ob- 
servation of conditions in Africa. In- 
deed, a dominant characteristic of 
the mid-twentieth century Negro vis- 
a-vis Africa is the greatly increased 
number who have visited that conti- 
nent, many under auspices of the 
Point Four and other federally-spon- 
sored programs. This travel is help- 
ing to dispel much of the ignorance 
about Africa and Africans which has 
been evident among Negro Ameri- 
cans.. Thus many of the old stereo- 
types once commonly accepted are 
now rapidly being discarded. In 
July, 1951 Poetry carried Melvin 
Tolson’s “Libretto for the Republic 
of Liberia,” a work which was com- 
missioned for the Liberian Centen- 
nial, and though commenting on a 
narrower theme, in 1956 Margaret 
Just Butcher ably summarized the 
past and present attitudes and 
thoughts about Africa and Africans 
held by Negro Americans. She 
wrote: 

In the dislocating process of being 

transplanted from Africa to Ameri- 

ca, Negro art and the Negro artist 
were somehow separated; _ It was 
generations before they came to- 
gether again. In the interval. 

African art was forgotten; Negro 

themes and subject matter were 

neglected by artists generally, and 
many Negro artists regarded 

‘Negro art’ as ghetto restriction 

and fled from it in protest and in- 

dignation. Now African art ia 
both recognized and prized.™ 

As a consequence of the degrada- 
tion of slavery, Negroes have been 
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THE CHALLENGE TO NEGRO LEADERSHIP 
D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


IN THE 


May 17, 1954 was an eventful day 
in the history of the American Negro. 
The constitutional barriers to schoo} 
integration had at last been un- 
shackled. To those many fine leaders 
among the Negroes this was the 
“fait accomplis”, the act accom- 
plished. The job was done at last! 
Finally, all of their efforts in this 
battle for equal educational oppor- 
tunity for Negroes had their reward. 
However, this was far from the truth. 
The battle for school integration was 
really just beginning. Instead of the 
integration of Negroes into al! phases 
ot school life, the term deseeresatior 
began to appear. In 1959 the Negro 
in Washington must reflect on how 
integration has affected him and his 
children. 

Many years of experience dealing 
with the education of Negro children 
had equipped Negro teachers and 
administrators to skillfully develop 
desirable health habits, sense of pride 
in race, and an aspiration on the part 
of large numbers of the high school 
graduates to seek a college education. 
He was further motivated to want to 
be a teacher, a doctor, a lawyer, a 
nurse, and to seek to attain many 
other vocations that he saw successful 
Negroes achieving. 

This was a status that the Negro 
needed. How was this accomplishe< 
in Washington? It was accomplished 
bv continually reminding the Negro 
children of the opportunities avail- 
able to them if they were willing to 
study and achieve excellence in every 
undertaking. Such programs as 
Negro History taught him pride 
throurh learning of the brilliant 
achievements in his race. The Wal- 
ker Memorial Medal. awarded each 
vear to the outstanding boy in each 
junior and senior high school for 
excellence in a combination of vir- 
tues. such as _ health. academic 
achievement and athletic achieve- 
ment, developed a great deal of pride 
in personal attainment on the part of 
students. 

Activities were conducted in the 
area of play davs, May Days, and 
elementary athletic leacue competi- 
tions which developed desirable so- 
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cial attitudes, leadership qualities and 
a pride in personal accomplishment, 
so necessary to success in life. These 
programs did much for many of the 
children participating in them. 

Social dances as a part of the 
school program developed grace, 
poise and desirable attitudes on the 
part of the girls in the schools 
School assemblies were held where 
community leaders in the Negro race 
spoke and continually reminded 
these Negro students of their heri- 
tage and attainable goals. 

Swimming and the learning of sur- 
vival skills in swimming were a large 
part of the physical education pro. 
gram for these children. Showers 
were a compulsory part of every 
boy’s and girl’s physical education 
program. Teachers and administra- 
tors realized that boys and girls com- 
ing from impoverished homes need 
to learn desirable practices of clean- 
liness, as well as those from better 
homes. This shower program for all 
insured that all boys and girls would 
develop the habit of taking baths 
and keeping clean whether they were 
taught this in the home or not. This 
did much to help erase the stereo- 
type that ‘all Negroes smell bad’ or 
‘are dirty’. 

The teachers and administrators of 
these schools visited homes when the 
need arose to find out many perti- 
nent facts about the students that just 
seeing them in class did not point out. 
This knowledge of the home life, kind 
of parents, brothers and sisters. ete. 
made it easier to help this student ad- 
just to life around him. 

The elementary and secondary 
physical education program of intra- 
murals conducted after school by 
conscientious teachers, willing to sac- 
rifice of their time and money, did 
much to alleviate undesirable be- 
havior patterns on the part of these 
children, and did much to discourage 
juvenile delinquency. 

There was no permissive attitude 
toward Jearning, studving or conduct 
in these schools. all of which created 
the proper climate for learning. Very 
few of these activities remain as a 


part of the prescribed program in the 
D.C. Public Schools. 

The program of youth learning 
from others was a profitable school 
experience; this has been replaced 
with a 4 track plan that obviates ali 
chances of many of these children 
aspiring to greater heights because 
they are only in association with 
youth with limited experiences like 
‘heir own. They are, therefore, des- 
tined to mediocrity. 

What does al! of this mean? It 
means that our organizations and 
leaders have let it happen. The teach- 
ers and administrators have not kept 
the public informed of these condi- 
tions as they took place, with inter- 
pretations as to what it would mean 
to the future of Negro youth. It 
means ihat Negro Churches. end their 
ministers, the fraternities and their 
leaders, the professionals, the Negro 
press and the man on the street, the 
NAACP end the Urban League have 
failed to stand up and be concerned 
about the welfare of the Negro child. 
If they had been concerned, this 
could not have happened, 

What now is the answer? It is 
simply this. There must be set up a 
joint committee on education to con- 
tinually evaluate the total progress 
of the schools. This committee must 
continually meet the Superintendent 
of Schools to discuss the schools and 
their problems. It must work to in- 
crease job opportunities for Negroes 
in all facets of Washington Life. 
Above all, it must develop positive 
and desirable attitudes on the part of 
Negro youth themselves. 

This committee must insist that Negr« 
youth be integrated into all phases of 
education and community life. Short- 
ly after the Supreme Court decision 
of 1954 a new term came into being. 
This term, desegrgation, has come 
to be accepted in most school areas 
affected by this ruling. However, it 
should be kept in mind that desegre- 
gating schools is merely a mechani- 
cal operation. Integration of schoo!s 
is a social engineering job and give; 
value to this process. A look at de- 
seeregated schools will show that the 


philosophy of dualism is perpetuated. 
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One student of a racial group may 
attend a school of a predominate!y 
opposite racial group, and the school 
would not be integrated. However. if 
one child of one racial group attends 
a school of a predominately other 
racial group, the school would be de- 
segregated. 

Many statements have been made 
lately concerning the improveinent of 
education in the D.C. Public Schools. 
This leads me to make a few more. 
The foilowing, then are a group of 
recommendations that I would make, 
growing out of over twenty years of 
experience as a teacher and adminis- 
trator of programs dealing with 
Negro children, which comprise 74¢7 
of the schoo! population of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Ip ocder of their 
importance, they are as follows: 

1. There should be a reinstatement 
of the elementary athleti: league. 
which nade a great contribution to 
the physical, mental and moral fit- 
ness to those youth who participated 
in this program. Emphasis and train- 
ing in total fitness cannot wait until 
the secondary school level. Children 
must develop valuable habits of spec- 
tator conduct, sportsmanship. respect 
for the rights of others, ete. All of 
these concomitants can grow out of 
well planned experiences at the ele- 
mentary level. 

2. There should be an inclusion of 
Neero History in our school pro- 
grams. Negro youth cannot be taught 
to aspire to greater heights or 
achievements if they have little or no 
knowledge of the accomplishments of 
their race. Teachers cannot teach. 
counsel and understand Ne*ro vout! 
if they don’t understand his heri- 
tage. his problems, his job opportuni- 
ies, his limitations and his dreams. 
A better understanding between the 
races and a respect for each other can 
better be accomplished by teaching 
Negro History in all schools to all 
children. 

3. There should be an evaluation 
of the existing facilities. supplies. 
textbooks, etc. in all schools. Many 
schools had severe limitations prior 
to integration, and steps need to be 
taken to bring all schools up to the 
level of their present needs. 

There is increasine evidence that 
the curriculum of D.C. public schools 
needs to be improved in order to 


meet the personal, vocational and 
and citizenship needs of all vouth of 
the District. A large percentage of 
the youth of this city do not go to 
college, and seek gainful employment 
either in government, the trades or 
public services. Many youths find 
job opportunities limited for a varie- 
ty of reasons, including undesirable 
personal qualities, lack of skills and 
job habits having value to a prospec- 
tive employer. This means that rais- 
ing the academic achievement leve! 
is only a part of the educative job 
that must be done. Emphasis must 
also be placed on supervised work 
experiences, vocational education. 
and the improvement of the personal 
qualities of the youth in our schools. 


A curriculm should be constructed 
so that each child should: 

1. Develop and maintain good 
health and personal fitness. 

2. Develop on the part of each stu- 
dent the understanding that there is a 
strong corollary between success and 
eood srooming in anv undertaking. 
ing. 

3. Understanding the significance 
of family life. 

4, Develop respect for the rights 
of others and gain insight into ethi- 
cal, moral and spiritual values. 

5. Understand the methods of 
science and mathematics and the in- 
creased influence of these subjects on 
our way of life in this age of auto- 
mation. 

6. Underst»nding the nature of the 
world and of man. 
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7. Develop the capacities to appre- 
ciate beauty in literature, art, music 
and nature. 


&. Learn how to purchase and use 
consumer goods intelligently. 

9. Develop salable skills. 

10. Develop recreational skills, in 
order that they may use the increas- 
ing leisure time to best personal and 
community advantage. 

11. Develop the abilty to read and 
listen with understanding. 

12. Develop the abilty to express 
one’s thoughts and the abilty to think 
rationally and reasonably. 

With such a curriculm, coupled 
with an alert and aggresive Negro 
leadership, the Washington, D.C. 
Public Schools can become a model 
for the Nation. 


JOIN A.S.N.L.H. NOW! 


Send Materials For The 
Necro History BULLETIN 


to 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 
1538 NINTH ST.. N. W. 


PLEASE GIVE 
US YOUR NEW 
ADDRESS... 


WEAR A 
PROUD AMERICAN BUTTON 


Third Celebration of Proud Americans 


Raise funds for your favorite charity; and at the same time 
help support the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History! Sell “Proud American” buttons at 25 cents each! 
Forty per cent discount for orders of 100 or more. 

The 1960 “Proud American” buttons are ready for distribution. 


Mail your order today! 
A.S.N.L.H. - 1538 NINTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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WHAT IS THE BAHA’I WORLD FAITH 


By Etta Woodlen, Wilmington, Delaware 


In 1912 a great spiritual figure 
came to the shores of our American 
continent. He traveled from coast to 
coast, addressing His great and pre- 
found Message to vast assemblages 
in churches, synagogues, colleges and 
various societies, awakening hearts 
and minds to the consciousness of 
the Oneness of Mankind. He spoke 
not of Himself, but of His Father, 
Baha’ wu’ Ilah, for Baha’ w’ llah had 
announced that He was the Promised 
One of all the Prophets, the Divine 
Manifestation, “the thief in the 
night,” the “Spirit of Truth,” in 
whose era the reign of peace will ac- 
tually be established. 


This “new name,” Baha’ wu’ llah, 
means “the Glory of God,” and those 
who through attendance at public 
meetings, discussion groups, indepen- 
dent investigation or regular study 
classes come to know the teachings 
of Baha’ wu’ llah become “Baha’ is” 
(pronounced Ba-ha-ees) “followers 


of the Light.” 
The Baha’ i World Faith arose in 


Persia and is a renewal of religion. 
It includes in its membership people 
of all races, classes and religions, and 
from its inception in 1863 all races 
including white and colored Baha’ is 
have associated together in love and 
unity in whatever part of the world 
they find themselves, for Baha’ i pio- 
neers have carried their Faith over 


the entire globe from the Arctic Cir- 
cle to the Falkland Islands, in the 
neighborhood of Puerto Williams, 
the world’s southernmost city. 


Who is Baha’ w’ Ilah and how do 


we know that His claim is true? 


Baha’ u’ llah was born of noble 
lineage in the city of Mazindaran, 
Persia, on November 12, 1817. He 
was descended from Abraham 
through Keturah. Like Christ, He 
needed no secular education because 
God had endowed Him with innate 
knowledge. Through Him God wa: 
keeping His promise that He would 
never leave us comfortless, but that. 
as in times past, He would send to 
the peoples of the earth a Teacher. 
a Manifestation, a Prophet who would 
not only liberate us from the dark- 
ness of ignorance, and guide us to 
the light of true understanding, but 
would also ensure the peace anu 
tranquility of mankind, and provide 
all the means by which they can be 
established. 

Like Christ and the other Divine 
Messengers of God (Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Muhammad. the Bab) He was 
rejected and persecuted by the reli- 
gious hierarchy of His country who 
stripped Him of all His wealth, con- 
fiscated His properties and then ban- 
ished Him from His native land to 
Baghdad, to Constantinople, to Ad- 
rianople and finally to the most foul 


A Group of Baha’is in front of the Temple. 


prison in the city of ‘Akka, thus ful- 
filling the prophecy that the “Lord of 
Hosts” should be manifested in the 
Holy Land. 


It was while here in this prison 
that he wrote nearly 200 books pro- 
claiming the Message of God for this 
age. It was also from here that 
He wrote the kings and rulers of the 
earth calling upon them to arise to 
aid His Cause - the Cause of God. 
In memorable passages addressed to 
“the Rulers of America and the Presi- 
dents of the Republics therein He 
called upon them to “adorn the tem- 
ple.of dominion with the ornament 
of justice and of the fear of God,” 
and to “.. . .bind with the hand of 
justice the broken” and “ crush” the 
“oppressor” with “ the rod of the 
commandments of their Lord, the Or- 
dainer, the All-Wise.’ 


Astonishing as is the claim, 
Baha’ is assert that Baha’ u’ llah is 
the Word of God flesh in this new 
era. But Baha’ is do not worship the 
human personality of Baha’ wu’ Ilah - 
rather the Glory of God in Him. Con- 
stant and direct relation with the 
Messenger of the age in which one 
lives is as necessary as the sunshine 
is to the rose. 

Baha wu’ Ilah also addressed _let- 
ters to Christians saying: “surely the 
Father hath come and hath fulfilled 
that which you were promised in the 
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Kingdom of God.” This is the Word 
which the Son vieled when He said to 
those around Him that at that time 
they could not bear it. But when the 
stated time was ended and the hour 
arrived, the Word shone forth from 
the Horizon of the Will. . . .““Cast it 
not behind you. .. .““Verily, the Spirit 
of Truth is come, to guide you into al! 


Truth.” 


He addressed all men as the sheep 
of God, who have hitherto been di- 
vided into different flocks and shel- 
tered in different folds. His Mes. 


sage, He said, was the Voice of God, 


the Good Shepherd who has to come 
to remove the barriers of race, re 
ligion, class, nation - “that there may 
be one fold and one Shepherd.” 


Thus we see that the Baha’ is be- 
lieve that in this day God has sent a 
new Teacher to restate the teaching of 
Christ and of all the Prophets before 
Him. This is the fulfillment of the 
Lord’s Prayer which Christ taught us 
to pray. 


Since that memorable journey in 
1912 by ‘Abdu’l-Baha, the son of 
Baha* u’ llah, the basic Truths by 


Beautiful Baha’i Temple located on the shores of Lake Michigan. It is an 
exotic, nine-sided temple ornamented in molded crushed quartz and white con- 
crete, it is absolutely unique in architecture, a blend of east and west that ex- 
presses also classic feling in modern form. The diameter at the top of the 
steps is 152 feet; at the base of the dome — 98 feet and the height of 
the building from the main floor is 165 feet. The lacy texture of the dome 


is exquisite, its nine white doorways being inscribed with Baha’i quota- 
tions such as “The best beloved of all things in My sight is Justice,” or “I have 


made death a messenger of joy to thee;wherefore dost thou grieve?” 
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which humanity can live and a great 
civilization evolve have spread to the 
five continents and are now estab- 
lished in more than 250 sovereign 
states and dependencies, and its lit- 
erature translated and printed in 261 
languages, including the American 
Indian and many African tribes. 


The spirit of Baha’ wu’ Ilah is stir- 
ring the world for this is a new cycle 
of human power. It changes human 
nature, for men who yield to its in- 
fluence become new creatures, re- 
born, filled with a love, a faith, an 
enthusiasm compared with which 
earthly joys and sorrows are but as 
dust in the balance. Humanity is en- 
tering a new phase of life as different 
from the old as the butterfly is dif- 
ferent from the caterpillar. or the 
bird from the egg. 


The Baha‘ i Faith has no clergy. no 
ritual. Like the disciples of Christ. 
every Baha’i through continuous 
study becomes a teacher according 
to his capacity. Only the revealed 
Words of all the great religions are 
read in its magnificent House of Wor- 
ship on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
in Wilmette, Illinois. Its services are 
open without price, to all who believe 


in God and His Laws. 


Its world center is in Haifa, Israel. 
located on Mount Carmel, where. 
amid its beautiful and well kept gar- 
dens stand the holy shrines and the 
international archives building. Here 
on the Mountain of God, Mount Car- 
mel, ‘Abdu’ |-Baha, the figure who 
came to our shores in 1912, was laid 
to rest. He visited and spoke at How- 
ard University and also addressed a 
large N.A.A.C.P. audience, bringing 
them the Message of the Oneness of 
Mankind, for His great task was to 
promulgate what His Father, Baha’ uw’ 
llah, had said: “Ye are all the fruits 
of one tree and the leaves of one 
branch.” “The earth is one country 
and mankind its citizens.” 


It is a time in which justice shall 
be established and righteousness rule. 
on earth as in heaven - “the time of 
the restitution of all things, which 
God hath spoken by the mouth of all 
His Holy Prophets since the world 
began.” 

— National Baha’ i Interracial 
Teaching Committee 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


Know Your History 
By Jessie H. Roy 


Although the Negro has made 
strides in education and in good ci- 
tizenship, there are still wide areas in 
need of improvement. The family life 
of share-croppers is one these areas. 
Let us consider first, the permanen: 
share-cropper who lives out his days 
o1 a plantation, usually in the South. 

The majority of these people live 
in states not only without compulserv 
school laws, but under a system which 
makes them really slaves. They are 
not bought and sold as the slaves of 
old were, but the method of barter 
and trade which they use, keeps them 
always in debt to the plantation store 
owner for their food and other needs 
This is a form of economic slavery, 
and is a serious handicap to any 
group of people. 

In their efforts merely to exist, the 
education of these people is over- 
looked almost completely. The rura’ 
schools which they attend for only 
a few months, if at all, are often 
staffed with teachers who have re- 
ceived only about a fourth grade ed- 
ucation. They use whatever methods 
of instruction they like. and are cer- 
tainly unqualified for the profession 
of teaching. 

This make-shift teaching, combined 
with a very short school term, re- 
duces the educational opportunities 
of the average share-cropper to al- 
most none at all: and their only hope 
lies in the help of interested groups 
or individuals. 

In 1934, Miss Ida L. Jackson, a 
teacher in Oakland, California, and 
a native of Mississippi, persuaded her 
sorority, The Alpha Kappa Alpha, to 
set up a summer school for teachers 
near Lexington, Mississippi. This was 
a demonstraton school for both 
teachers and children; and was con- 
ducted by six volunteer members of 
the sorority. . . .each a specialist in 
her field. The school term was from 
June 18 to July 26, a period of six 
weeks. 

Classes ranged from Kindergarten 
to senior high school, teachers for 
the latter coming from the nearby 


town of Lexington. Courses were 
taught in Art, Child Development, 
Vocational Education, Vocational 
Guidance, English, Social Sciences, 
Hygeine and Health, , Mathematics 


Music, Physical Education, Practice 
Teaching, Science, and Adult Ed- 
ucation.! 


Miss Jackson took with her cloth- 
ing for the needy, and secured more 
than two thousand books to estab- 
lish a school library. Other mem- 
bers of the staff included sorority 
members Leteria May, Marian Cai- 
ter, Bennie H. Cooper. Roberta J. 
Wells, and Marie Thomas.? 


The school was a great success in 
many ways, but it was not continued 
the following year because the sorors 
had noticed the deplorable health 
conditions among the children es- 
pecially: and they realized that edu- 
cation of the mind would not do very 
much good if soul and body were 


weak and diseased. 


The estab- 


therefore, 
lished a Health Clinic for the planta- 
tion share-croppers and their fami- 
lies. This project was destined to 
attract the attention of the whole na- 
tion. 


sorority, 


This undertaking was known as the 
“Mississippi Health Project of Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority.” For seven 
summers, Dr. Dorothy Boulding 
Ferebee, a former Supreme Basileus 
of Alpha Kappa Alpha, headed 4 
staff of volunteer sorors from many 
parts of the country. This dedicated 
group brought health to Negro fami- 
lies who had never before had any 
kind of medical care. Some of them 
had never seen a doctor. 


At first, these women met with de- 
termined opposition from the plan- 
tation owners who reinsed to allow 
any Northern Negroes to enter theii 
gates or to contact their workers on 


1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
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ORDER 
NEGRO HISTORY KITS NOW 


FROM 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, 


1960 NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
CELEBRATION 


THEME: “Strengthening America Through Education in 
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distribution October 1, 1960. The NEGRO HISTORY WEEK  $ 
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the outside, because they were afraid 
of the effect enlightened and educate 4 
Negroes would have upon their work- 
ers. 

Dr. Ferebee, however, not only 
convinced Dr. Dedwilder, the County 
Health Supervisor, of the need for the 
proposed clinic, but also secured hi» 
hearty co-operation. In fact, he ac- 
companied Dr. Ferebee and her help- 
ers to a plantation and explained the 
intentions of the group to the owner. 

Reluctantly, permission was grant- 
ed for a clinic to be «et up; but ii 
had to operated under the watchfui 
eye of the owner, who watched every 
move the sorors made, and listened 
suspiciously for any hint of influen- 
tial talk. The share-croppers and thei» 
families were examined and treate? 
for such ailments as could be attend- 
ed without the need of hospital sur- 
gery. Bad teeth and tonsils were ex- 
tracted or treated; innoculations were 
given for Small Pox, Diptheria, and 
Syphillis. Personal Hygiene and 
proper nutrition were taught the 
parents, using foods which were eco- 
nomical and within reach of the peo- 
ple. 

The results of this first clinic were 
so outstanding, that future ones were 
not only looked forward to, but pre- 
pared for by whites and Negroes. So 
successful was this pioneer health 
project of Alpha Kappa Alnvha, that 
it was written up in a stirring article 
that appeared in “Survey Graphic,” 
and was repeated in a subsequent 
issue of “The Reader’s Digest.” 

Also, the State of Mississippi had 
become so favorably impressed with 
this effort, that the State Health De- 
partment took over when gasoline 
rationing brought on by World War 
Two, caused the sorority to abandon 
its “Cotton Field Clinics.” 

To insure continued help for de- 
pressed minorities everywhere in the 
country, the sorority next established 
the “National Non-Partisan Counci! 
on Human Affairs of Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority.” This project was a 
legal effort, with paid lobbyists whose 
duty it was to try to influence legis- 
letion in favor of all minorities. [t 
was under the able direction of Miss 
Norma E. Boyd, a Founder and In- 
corporator of the sorority. Much was 
accomplished by this project. also. 
Because of it, Miss Boyd was invited 


to become a delegate to the United 
Nations Assembly. 

When the Council became too 
much of a financial burden for one 
group, other Greek letter organiza- 
tions were asked to join. The result 
was the “American Council on Ha- 
man Rights” with Mr. Elmer Hender- 
son of Baltimore, Md. as its first di- 
rector. Groups which affiliated with 
Alpha Kappa Alpha in this venture 
included the following fraternities: 
Alpha Phi Alpha, Kappa Alpha Psi, 
and Phi Beta Sigma. Sororities tak- 
ing part were: Delta Sigma Theta, 
Zeta Phi Beta, and Sigma Gamma 
Rho. The fraternities have since 
dropped out, leaving the fie!d to the 
sororities, 

The Council still exists, and is do- 
ing a good job. Much help is needed, 
however, as the uplift and welfare of 
our underpriviledged is the concern 
of all of us. As long as there remain 
Negroes anywhere in America who 
are not free in every sense of the 
word, there will be MUCH to do. 
Certainly the goal has not yet been 
reached, and the challenge is defi- 
nitely ours. 


1. Alpha Kappa Alpha, 1908-1958, By Dr. Marjorie 
H. Parker. 


2. Ibid. 


For Whom Is Your 
School Named? 


By Geneva C. Turner 


DREW SCHOOL 


Very fortunate are the children 
who live in the vicinity of 56th and 
Eads Streets, in the Northeast Sec- 
tion of Washington City, because they 
will be the first to attend a beautifu!, 
new school opening this fall (Sep- 
tember, 1959) on that location. It 
is the aim of every modern school 
to so train its pupils that they will be 
equipped with a sound physical body 
and finely developed mind. This 
new school is named for a man who 
was noted both for his brilliant weil 
trained mind and for his strong, weil 
coordinated body — CHARLES 
RICHARD DREW. 

Mr. Drew’s strong, physical body 
was due to the fact that he was an 
athlete of the first order. As a small 
boy in his native city, Washington. 
D.C., where he was born in 1904, he 
won medals in swimming. He was 
also awarded the James E. Walker 
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Memorial Medal for his exellence in 
athletic performance at Dunbar High 
School in Washington City. 

He continued his participation in 
athletics in college and won many 
honors. At Amherst College he won 
the Thomas W. Ashley Memoriai 
Trophy for being the best ball player 
on his college team, and was captain 
of the Amherst track team in his 
senior year. At his graduation he 
received the Howard Hill Mossman 
Trophy for contributing the most to 
athletics during the four years in 
college. He also received honorable 
mention for his achievements as an 
all star halfback, and won the Junior 
National AAU high hurdles champ- 
ionship. At McGill University in 
Canada, he won several Canadian 
championships. 

Along with the many honors Mr. 
Drew was receiving in athletics, hi 
was also making fine records as % 
scholar. After graduating from Am- 
herst College in Massachusetts, he be- 
gan the study of Medicine at McGill 
University in Canada where he re- 
ceived many honors. He won the 
prize in Neuro-anatomy, and was 
elected to the Alpha Omega Alpha. 
an honorary medical fraternity. He 
won by compctitive examination the 
Williams Prize which is given annual- 
ly to the five top men of the senior 
class. He was graduated from M<- 
Gill 1933 with the M. D. and C. M. 
Degrees. 

Not only on the athletic field and 
in the schoolroom did Dr. Drew ex- 
cel, but also in his life’s work as a 
physician. In 1935 he was appointed 
to teach Pathology and Surgery at 
Howard University, and was also a 
resident in surgery at Freedmen’s 
Hospital in Washington City. H's 
most noteworthy achievement was i: 
the field of blood plasma. Because 
of his extensive research in this field 
he was appointed medical supervisor 
of the “Blood for Britain” project. 
He was also made supervisor of the 
first American Red Cross Blood 
Bank, and assistant director of blood 
procurement the National Re- 
search Council in charge of blood 
for use by the United States Army 
and Navy. For his outstanding work 
in these projects, Dr. Drew received 
the Spingarn Medal of the NAACP 
in 1944, 
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It was most regrettable that a man 
with the physical and mental abilities 
of Dr. Drew was killed in an automo- 
bile accident in 1950. His death was 
a serious loss to the medical world, 
relatives, friends, and all with whom 
he came in contact. His achievements 
and contributions during his short 


lifetime are clearly indicatinve of 
what he might have accomplisted hac 
he lived to a ripe old age. Put the 
children who read about him and the 
pupils who attend the Drew Schov! 
cen always be inspired to be a: 
physically and mentally fit as the one 
for whom their school is named. 


The Journal of 


Vol. 3, October, 1918 
Vol. 5, April, 1920 
—,July, 1920 
—, October, 1920 
Vol. 6, January, 1921 
—April, 1921 
—, July, 1921 
Vol. 37, July, 1952 


WE WILL PAY YOU MONEY 


For Out-of-Stock Issues of 


and The Negro History Bulletin 
— 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY: 


NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN: 


Vol. 17, October, 1953 
Vol. 19, February, 1956 — 


Be sure of the exact month and year as listed above! 


Send them to us and receive your check by return mail. 
— @— 


Assoc. Study Negro Life & History 
1508 NINTH STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


Negro History 


$4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 


$2.00 
1.00 


Is There a 
Place for the 
White Man in 
Africa? 


By DENIS V. COWEN 


A distinguished South African 
legal scholar boldly attacks the 
problem at the root of much of 
the existing tension and unrest 
in Africa; the denial of basic 
human freedoms and rights to 
the peopie of Africa. By his 
penetrating analysis of apar- 
theid legisiation in South Africa, 
the author shows that the basic 
freedoms and rights of both the 
colored and the whites have 
been eroded. 

About $2.95 


W.E.B. DuBois 


NEGRO LEADER IN 
A TIME OF CRISIS 


By FRANCIS L. BRODERICK 


This is the first book-length 
study of one of the great Negro 
figures in American history and 
one of the founders of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 
The author interprets DuBois’ 
intellectual deveicpment in the 
context of his time. 


$5.00 


Marie, or 
Slavery in the 
United States 


A NOVEL OF 
JACKSONIAN AMERICA 


By GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT 


An important document on the 
status of the Negro in antebel- 
lum America now appearing in 
English translation for the first 
time, This story cf the tragic 
love of a French traveler in the 
United States for a “woman of 
color” deals prophetically with 
the effects of slavery on a na- 
tion even after slavery is abol- 
ished. 

$4.95 


Order from your bookstore, 
please. 


Stanford University Press 
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AFRICAN WORLD BOOK SHELF 
A review of four novels about Afri- 
can Life 

By John Henrik Clarke 

THE BRAVE AFRICAN 

HUNTRESS 
By Amos Tutuola 

The Grave Press, N.Y. 150 pp. $3.75 

Most of the new gallery of African 
novelists are Nigerians. Amos Tu- 
tuola is the best known and the most 
African of the group in his choice cf 
subject matter and writing techni- 
ques. Having only six years of edu- 
cation, ke has not been influenced by 
European writers and he is not an 
imitator. This lack of sophistication 
does no harm to the writings of Amos 
Tutuola; quite the contrary. Here 
we have new African literature pre- 
sented with old African oral story 
telling techniques. 

His novels are made out of the 
rich, imaginary, and often untreated 
areas of African life combining Afri- 
can legends with modern realities. 
The facination about the writing tech- 
nique of Amos Tutuola is its seem 
ingly lack of technique. He writes in 
a purely African manner, unfolding 
his story like an oral chronicler, en- 
tertaining an audience around a camp 
fire. 

“The Brave African Huntress is 
actually a Yoruba Folk Tale, retold. 
The story revolves around the activi- 
ties of Adebisi, a lady who becomes 
heir to her late father’s profession 
and responsibilities. Her father was 
a combination of a great hunter, 
soothsayer, and defender of his peo- 
ple. The four elder brothers of Ade- 
bisi had been lost in the forest among 
a colony of fierce pigmies. Adebisi 
embarks upon her mission; to rid 
the forest of pigmies and to rescue 
her four brothers who were in the 
custody of the hunters. With this 
assignment her adventure and her 
trouble begin. In the forest Adebisi 
soon discovers that her “shakabul- 
lach” gun is not effective against the 
monsters she encounters. Against the 
animals and demons of the forest 
magic is more effective than a gun. 

At times the story of Adebisi’s ad- 
ventures in the forest rea’s like a 
nightmare told with malice by an 
astute writer of detective stories. She 
eventually outwits the wild animals 


and the pigmy capturers of her broth. 
ers and leads them back home, now 
wiser because of their encounters. 
Her mission completed, Adebisi be- 
comes the lady she was born to be. 

To understand her story, the reader 
needs to bring much more than sutr- 
face interest to the reading of it.Amos 
Tutuola writes of a way of life, cus- 
toms, and folklore, that is alien to 
most of us. His writing is worth the 
serious interest required to under- 
stand and enjoy it. There is some- 
thing else you need to understand: 
In the books of Amos Tutuola and 
other African writers you will have 
the opportunity to witness the birth 
of a new and vital literature. 


* * * * 


THINGS FALL APART 

By Chinua Achebe 

McDovell, Obolensky, N.Y., 215 pp. 
$2.75 

I read this novel late last summer. 
while stopping in London, on my wav 
home from three months journeying 
through West Africa. Here we have 
the emergence of another important 
Nigerian writer. In background and 
style of writing, he is more advanced 
than his fellow countryman, Amos 
Tutuola. Chinue Achebe is a Unive~ 
sity trained writer who now works 
for the Nigerian Broadcasting Com- 
mission. 

The novel, “Things Fall Apart,” 
has its tragic unfolding among the 
Ibo tribe in Eastern Nigeria near the 
end of the last century. This was the 
time of their great Chief Ja Ja’s exile. 

Peggy Appiah (wife of the Ghana- 
ian M.P. Joseph Appiah) reviewing 
this book in the magazine, West Af- 
rica, has said: “The name of Chi- 
nua Achebe will probably go dowa 
in the history of West African litera- 
ture as that of its first straight novel- 
ist.” I will gladly walk most of the 
way with Mrs. Appiah on this evalu- 
ation. “Things Fall Apart.” is a novel 
with a high standard of thinking. It 
is, in part a story of alienation and 
estrangement, and the impact of new 
ways and customs coming forcably 
upon a people who had not asked for 
them. The theme is as old as litera- 
ture itself. The author brings new 
insights to this old theme and makes 
it seem strikingly new in its African 
setting. 
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This novel is woven around the 
life of Okonkwo, a great wrestler, 
who in his later years becomes an 
elder in the Ibo village of Umuofia. 
Okonkwo is also a kind of cultural 
and physical bearer for his people. 
Chinua Achebe tells the story of 
Okonkwo, the life of his village, and 
the eventual disruption of their way 
of life. In telling about the coming 
of an alien civilization to an African 
village, the author’s calmness is far 
more effective than bitterness. 
Through astute characterization, the 
author weighs the values and weak- 
nesses of the two competing ways oi 
life. His judgment is woven into the 
design of his work. . . an accomplish- 
ment only a really good writer is 
capable of attaining. 

Chinua Achebe is now writing a 
sequel to this book, which will dea! 
with Okonkwo’s desc2ndants in pre-- 
ent day Lagos. I am respectfully 
looking forward to reading a second 
novel by this writer, because in him 
there is more than a touch of great- 
ness. 

* 
MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 
By Mongo Beti 
Macmillan Company, N.Y. 201 pp. 
$3.50 

Mongo Beti belongs in the literary 
company of Amos Tutuola and Chin- 
ua Achebe. He is the youngest of the 
three, being only twenty-six years of 
age. Mongo Beti is from the French 
Camercons. “Mission Accomplised,” 
his second novel, was awarded -the 
Sainte Beuve Prize in 1958. 

His novel opens on a note of sor- 
row and expectation, a kind of down 
beat mixed with an upbeat. It un- 
folds like a well told legend. Medza. 
a high school student, returns his 
examinations. He is barély settled 
at home when he is sent on a mission 
far into the interior to recover and 
return a runaway wite. The perform- 
ance of this mission creates the heart 
of the novel. Once away from home, 
the complications of the mission be- 
gin to multiply. The runaway wife 
decides not to be found. Medza ar- 
rives at the village in question and 
becomes a minor celebrity because of 
his new bicycle and his outward show 
of having been dipped in the pool of 
the “white man’s civilization.” For 
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a while the search for the missing wife 
is forgotten. The bush folk in the 
back country are impressed by Med- 
za, but not enough to change their 
W ays. 

After a series of misadventures the 
runaway wife miraculously appears. 
The solution to one problem creates 
another. Medza returns home and 
finds himself in conflict with his fath- 
er. He breaks with his father and 
leaves home, only to learn later that 
his announced future wife has mar- 
ried his brother. 

The theme of Mongo Beti’s novel 
is basically the same as the onc 
chosen by Amos Tutola and Chinua 
Achebe. It is a universal theme that 
runs like a thread through the litera- 
ture of all people. It is the theme of 
a man in conflict with the changing 
patterns of his customs and culture 
and the desire for change running 
concurrently with a suspicion of 
change. 

Mongo Beti writes about Africa’: 
sadness without denying its gaiety 
and shows its ugliness without losing 
sight of its beauty. 

* * 
HENDERSON THE RAIN KING 
By Saul Bellow 
Viking Press, N.Y. 341 pp. $4.50 

Here we have an African novel of 
an entirely different vintage. This 
is an African novel by a non-African, 
an American, who obviously knows 
very little about African history, cus- 
toms and folkways. This is really an 
African setting. The Africa and the 
Africans in this novel are imaginary 
—like those in the Tarzen movies 
and equally lacking in authencity. | 
question whether a Chief similar to 
Dahju and his tribe, the Wariris, can 
be found any place in Africa. 

Saul Bellow tells a good story be- 
cause he is a good writer-all the more 
reason why I cannot overlook the 
fact that in his choice of an African 
Chief and a tribe there is not enough 
authenticity in his fiction to give the 
reader the illusion of reality. A good 
story, and we have one here, is not 
necessarily a believable one. This 
American comedy, with its tragic 
overtones could have been played out 
in another scene, other than Africa. 

I know that I will have to raise my 
lone voice a little louder in order to 
be heerd. Many of the nationaliy 


known reviewers have already said: 
*This is a literary event. A remark- 
able novel.” “The most brilliantly 
written novel to come along in ycers 
... Still, the African adventures of 
Saul Bellows’s picturesque hero, Het:- 
derson, leave me unimpressed. 

This novel should be read, along 
with the three authentic African 
novels, by African writers, previous- 
ly mentioned. Mr. Bellow, the best 
known of the four writers has given 
us the least African of the four novels 
about African life reviewed here. 


BOOKS OF THE TIMES 
FOR OUR VERY YOUNG READ- 
ERS (AND FOR ADULTS) 

By Nerissa L. Milton 


FUN FOR CHRIS. By Blossom E. 
Randall. (Chicago: Albert Whitma:. 
and Company, 1956. Pp. 14. Price: 
$1.75.) Illustrated by Eugene Young 
Smith. 

This little book for young children 
tells its story with skill and under- 
standing. It is a warm, sympathic 
presentation of the idea that children, 
regardless of color, are the same 
everywhere. It is charmingly illus- 
trated with full color and black and 
white illustrations particularly 
tractive to children. 

Charlemae Rollins, Children’s Li- 
brarian of the Hall Branch Chicage. 
Public Library, has given an annal- 
ysis which adults of all ethnic groups 
will do well to observe. She says, “It 
is extremely difficult to explain vari- 
ations in skin color to young children 
who are usually unaware of these 
differences until they are pointed out 
to them. 

“Parents and teachers are constant- 
ly faced with this problem and ofter 
ask for books which they can use in 
order to help children understand 
and accept all kinds of people.” FUN 
FOR CHRIS is such a_ book, for 
Chris’ mother answers his first ques- 
tions with honest simplicity. Young 
children will enjoy this warm happy 
story and adults will find Mrs. Ran- 
dall’s approach a refreshing and help- 
ful one. 

Chris has a nice back yard with a 
fence around it where he plavs every 
dey. There is also a big sandpiie, a 
swing and a ladder to do tricks on. 
But he needs someone else about Lis 
size to share these things with him. 
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One day he meets Toby and ivites 
him to come in and play. He never 
notices Toby’s skin. The boys become 
close friends, Toby, a little older, 
shows Chris how to do some things 
he’s never done before, like making a 
long tunnel in the sand pile where 
little cars and trucks *ould be pushed 
from cne side of the mountain right 
through to the other. 

One day a third boy, Jimmy, comes 
to the gate, but he does not want to 
play with that “black boy.” Jimmy 
had learned early. When Toby starts 
to leave, Chris calls his mother be- 
cause he does not want Toby, “his 
very best friend” to go. Then he 
asks her why Toby is all brown. 

It is in the answer of the mother 
spoken in words that even young 
children can understand that the au- 
thor shows such keen understanding 
of this deep-rooted problem. 

Putting her arms around Toby and 
Chris, she explains that this is the 
way God planned it to be. Toby's 
mother and father have nice brown 
skin, and he is like them. Daddy ana 
I are lighter than his mother ana 
father, so you are like us. Jimmy 
has red hair like his father. She says 
further that children alway look like 
their mothers and fathers in some 
way. 

Then she makes a startling state- 
ment which comes as a complete sur- 
prise to the boys. She tells them to 
pretend that all children in this big 
world were playing in this back yard. 
“You would see more children with 
dark skin than with light skin like 
yours and Jimmy’s.” 

The story ends with a happy note 
as Chris’ motker explains that al! 
children would like to swing in the 
swing and play in the sandpile and 
and that children everywhere are 
very much the same, even thougli 
they may not look alike. And three 
little boys continued their games as 
children will in a wholesome, happy 
atmosphere. 


A. S. N. L. H. 
Annual Meeting 
October 15, 16, 17, 1959 
Florida A. & M. University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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ST. PAUL 


Editor’s Note: In the November issue, the 
Negro History Bulletin will begin publication of 
five prize essays by St. Paul high schoo! students. 
Written during the school year of 1957-1958, 
these essays were devoted to Negro history 
themes. This project was possible because of the 
interesting social science organization which is 
described below. 

SAINT PAUL YOUTH SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ORGANIZATION 

“Preamble: . . . in order to stimulate interest 
in the various disciplines comprising the Social 
Sciences, and in order to provide opportunities 
for those students who are inclined to do ad- 
vanced research writing and study. .. .” 

Officers (Schooi Year 1957-58)—Ira Gordon, 
President; Dave Richardson, Vice President; Diane 
Ryan, Recording Secretary; Sharon Dean, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Scot Lindsley, Treasurer; Dr. 
Samuel H. Popper, Adviser. 

Prize Essays—Doctrine of ‘Separate but Equai’’, 
Patricia Larson; Public Opinion and Segregation, 
Janet Motez; Prejudice and Discrimination. Dean 
Blehert; The Cotton Kingdom, Sharon Dean; fhe 
Cotton Kingdom, Ira Gordon. 


“THE NEGRO IN CONTEMPORA- 
RY AMERICAN SOCIETY” 

five essays 
Published by: 


ST. PAUL YOUTH SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ORGANIZATIONS 
BACKGROUND OF PROJECT 


The work of the SPYSSO Group 
has been a tremendous source of s2t 
isfaction to the members of the St. 
Paul Council of Human Relations 
and its activities exceeded fondest ex- 
pectations, 

The number and the high quality 
of the students who voluntarily gave 
their interest and time to SPYSSO 
is indicative of the type of social 
leadership we can look forward to 
in the days to come. 

We commend all the members for 
their work and especially those whos: 
essays have been chosen for this bro- 
chure. 

The Council is also highly appre- 
ciative of the outstanding profession- 
al leadership Dr. Sarauel H. Popper 
has given this project. His initia! 
work has given a firm foundation to 
the organization. 

John Greeman 

President of the St. Paul Coun- 

cil of Human Relations 
ABOUT SPYSSO 

SPYSSO (St. Paul Youth Sociai 
Science Organization) is a project of 
creative initiative exercised by stu- 
dents in the St. Paul public secondary 
schools. 

The group came together durinz 
the summer of 1957 when Ira Gor- 
don, SPYSSO’s first president. in- 
duced a number of his friends to 
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join him in excursions into the social 
sciences. The group met mostly in 
private homes. The sessions were 
intellectually stimulating. There was 
good fellowship, and by the sum- 
mer’s end the group consisted of some 
forty boys and girls. This concen- 
trated enthusiasm for scholarly ex- 
ploration, Ira concluded, was too val- 
uable to be allowed to wane. He 
went to see my dear friend Mrs. Hen- 
ry Kramer, a gentle matriarch, who 
is the Educational Supervisor for the 
St. Paul Council of Human Rela- 
tions. 

Mrs. Kramer’s quick mind assessed 
this group as a veritable treasure 
chest of youthful excellence. Ira 
and his friends were hooked. Once 
Marinda Kramer sets her cap for a 
project, resistance of any kind by 
anyone is fatuous. The following 
occured in rapid sequence. 

The St. Paul Council of Human 
Relations agreed to sponsor the 
group. I was retained to give pro- 
fessional guidance—with Mrs. Kram- 
er and Mr. Irwin Gordon to assist 
me as lay advisors. Dr. Forrest FE. 
Conner, Superintendent of Schools. 
found himself asking his Assistant 
Superintendent of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Mr. Glenn F. Varner, to place 
the facilities of the secondary schools 
at the disposal of the group. 

Once procedural matters were ou! 
of the way, and the group adopted a 
constitution, there was genera] conse- 
sus to delve into a multi-faceted stud, 
of the Negro in contemporary Ameri- 
can society. This academically tai- 
ented group wished to extend the 
work of social studies classes with 
advanced research and study in the 
social sciences. Such a study. it was 
felt, would serve this purpose well. 
and it would have the added virtue of 
being timely. 

Some ninety students from all the 
public junior and senior high schools 
participated in the study. The group 
met bi-weekly to report on reading. 
research, visits to libraries, or to hear 
guest specialists. The essays herein 
are representative of the better sum- 
maries that resulted from this schoi- 
arly activity. These fledgling at- 
tempts at authorship reflect good re- 
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search technique and a commenda- 
ble mastery of English fundamen- 
tals. On all these accounts they have 
done proud public education in St. 
Paul. 

The future of SPYSSO is bright. 
The St. Paul Board of Education has 
moved to assume the sponsorship of 
the group. Henceforth SPYSSO will 
be a city-wide extra-curricular acti- 
vity of the public schools. For me 
this manifests a wise concern for a 
sound balance in the school curricu- 
lum. The Development Program in 
Mathematics and Science is herewith 
matched with an enrichment program 
in the social sciences. I am certain 
this is a beginning. 

My association vith this group 
has been full of pleasant excitement, 
and, of course, an undertaking in 
association with Mrs. Kramer is its 
own reward. The St. Paul Council! 
of Human Relations is to be applaud- 
ed for another magnificent contri- 
bution to life in our town by taking 
on these youngsters. Mr. Kenneth 
Osvold is to be congratulated upor: 
his appointment as the new profes- 
siona! advisor to SPYSSO. He has 
landed a bonanza of academic taleni. 

Samuel H. Popper 
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HAYNES 


(Continued from Page 2) 


—Toured Finland, Norway, Swed- 
en, Denmark, Scotland, Eng- 
land — in behalf of YMCA 
work in Africa, 1948. 

—Consultant for Africa, World’s 

Committee YMCAs 1949-55. 

—member New York State Com- 
mittee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education, 1955. 
One of New York State dele- 
gates to the White House Con- 
ference on Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1955. 

—currently, and for past nine 
years, teaching courses at Col- 
lege of the City of New York; 

subjects: Africa in Werld Af- 
fairs; Principles and Methods 
of Interracial Adjustment; Ne- 
groes in American History and 
Culture. 


Publications 

—‘Negro Newcomers to Detroit,” 
1918. 

—‘‘The Trend of the Races.” New 
York, 1922. 

—“Africa — Continent of the 
Future,” New York, 1950. 

—articles in Encyclopedia Brittan- 
ica, Social Work Yearbook, var- 
ious sociological publications. 


Organizational Connections 

—charter member: National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People: Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and 
History. 

—Formerly: organizing _ trustee 
Dillard University, New Orleans, 
La.; alumni trustee Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville. Tenn.: Vice- 
Moderator Cor-erezational Chris- 
tian Churches; Vice-Chairman 
Board of Home Missions. Con- 

ererrational Christian Churches. 

—Currently: Fellow, American 
Sociological Society; African 
Studies Association. Member 
National Conference of Social 
Welfare: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science; 
Alpha Phi Alpha, oldest Negro 
fraternity. 

—member Grace Congregational 

Church, New York. 

—tTreasurer and Board member. 
American Committee on Africa, 


Inc., NYC. 


Listed in Who’s Who in America: 
Who's Who in Social Science: 
Who’s Who in the East; Who’s 
Who in American Education: 
World Biography. 

Married — one son and two grand- 
sons. 

Teken from draft of manuscript, 
Dr. George FE, Haynes’ Memoirs. 
Upon invitation of President 
George A. Gates of Fisk University 
to establish and head their Depart- 
ment of Social Science, 1 joined the 
faculty there September, 1910. Be- 
ginning the next year I offered two 
courses for juniors and seniors re- 
spectively, on the history of Negroes 
in the United States and the prob- 
lems. of Negro life in the United 
States. These courses were continued 
and so far as I have been able to 
learn, they were the first systematic 
college courses in the study of Neer» 
life and history given *‘n any of the 
colleges. There had been some studv 
groups promoted by the YMCAs in 
some of the white colleges in the 

South for whom Dr. W. D. Weather- 

ford had prepared a study book. 


About 1914 Dr. Carter G. Wood- 
son visited me at Fisk upon his 
return from the Philippines and 
talked with me about his dream of 
an association to promote the study 
of Negro life and history and to 
develop a_ publication to preserve 
Negro historical records. We talked 
over the idea of an association to 
carry out this object. I enthusiasti- 
cally encouraged him and offered 
suggestions based upon mv experi- 
ence with my courses. A short time 
later he launched the plan for the 
organization of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory. I became one of the founding 
members. and have been a member 
ever since. 

Several vears later Dr. Woodson 
approached me with the proposal 
to join him as a staff member of 
the Association, but at that time I 
was deep in the promotion of the 
National Urban League. 


On several occasions I assisted 
Dr. Woodson in securing leads for 
financial support and historical doc- 
uments. During my years with the 
Federal Council of Churches, Dr. 
Woodson and I discussed the observ- 
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ance of Negro History Week in con- 
junction with Race Relations Sun- 
day, the annual Sunday in Febru- 
ary initiated by the Council in 1922. 
a forerunner of Brotherhood Week. 
For more than twenty years we 
mailed out literature about Negro 
History Week along with that for 
Race Relations Sunday; reference 
was made to the Week in most of 
the printing for Race Relations Sun- 
day: and our office was a clearing 
house for information about the 
work of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History and 
the work of Dr. Woodson. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. OLUND 489 FIFTH AVE. 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Meri R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of vaiuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and inter- 
raciai Group ~-‘udy. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186 pp. 1959. $2.50 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American Histery.”” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept ir: place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

Buck. (8vo.) 643 pp. 1959.......... $4.00 

EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele- 
mentary American History with Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementarv schools. 

Buck. (8vo.) 410 pp. 1959......... $3.00 


Discount for School Adoption 


National Publication 
Company 
P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Send Materials For The 
Necro History BULLETIN 


t 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 
1538 NINTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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unique among Americans in the re- 


surprising, to the present writer at 13. Ibid. 


munist Party 


(Continued from Page 10) 9. Margaret Just Butcher, ; 
<j 10. New York: Cornell University Press, 1953. American Negro (Atlanta: 1896), pp. 195-197. 


11. E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in 32. Perhaps the contempt for their spirituais 
rev. and abridged ed. (New and other folk art and literature by Negroes re- 


or some con- A 
Folk Beliefs Versa! reaction to folk literature and art. Because 


jection of the land of their fathers. the, United States, 

York: Citadel Press, 1948), p. Fo 
Now a greater maturity and develop- trary evidence see Newbell Puckett, 
of the Southern Negro Hill: 
ing race pride are bringing an end of North Carolina Press, 


to this rejection, and it would not be 42, Fennel Sta 


least, to see the masses of Afro- 
. Alain Locke, 
Americans soon embrace Africa with Opportunity, March, 
. 3 16. Wilson Record, The Negro and the Com- 
a force comparable to that which the (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Irish and Jewish Americans show for Carolina Press., 19 


Tue Necro History BuLietin 
31. In J. W. E. Bowen, ed, Africa and the 


veals no basic conempt for Africa, but is a uni- 


of “its disingenuous simplicity,”” declares Alain 
Locke, “folk art is always despised and rejected 
at first; but generations after, it flowers again 
and transcends the level of its origin.” (In his 
The New Nogro, New York: Albert and Charles 
Boni, 1925, p 199). 


33. See the discussion of these Congresses in 


University 


Institution 


“Who and What is a Negro,” W. E. B. DuBois, Dusk of Dawn (New York: 
942. 


Harcourt Brace. 1940); and comment on them :n 

Mordecai W. Johnson’s Harvard University Com- 

mencement Address, delivered June 22, 1922, 

in C. G. Woodson, Negro Orators and 
eir Orations, p. 661. 


f 17. Quoted in Vemnen Loggins, The Negro 34. Langstor Hugh i- 

the lands of their fathers. Author (New York: Columbia University ography (New 

1931), p. 54, 35. Carter G. Woodson, Miseducation of the 

.1..E. Franklin Frazier, Black (Glen- 18. See Earl Negro Historians in (Washington, D.C.; Associated Publishers!, 
coe, Ill: The Free Press, 1957), p. 235. the United States (Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Fra- » 


doubted that this letter had an original influence = Ibid., 
in moulding his liberalism. Rather, both Ban- ibid., 


1938), ». 104; E. D. Seeber, “Phyllis Wheatley,” 618. 


259-262; Dictionary of American Biography, X Orations, p. 76. 


Press. Sess., p. 3138 


.2. Margaret Just Butcher, The Negro in Amer- ternal Press, 1958), Chapter II. 
ican Culture. Mentor Book (New York: New mm Freedom's Journal, 


as in the Northwest Ordinances, it may he The —~ eo 1925), p. 36. 


neker and Jefferson (and Phillis Wheatley) were oy Quoted in Herbert atiatee! 
products cf the European Enlightenment which mentary History of 
was anti-slavery. York: Citadel Press, 


p. 36: William Wells Brown, The Black Pesal 27. Cf. Eari B. Thorpe, op. 
ar York: 1863), pp. 138fF. 28. G. W. Williams, 
G. Renfro, op. cit m 27 Troops in the War of the Rebellion, 
Cf. Arthur P. Davis. “Personal Elements in (New York: Harpers, 
the Poetry oi Phvilis Wheatley,” Phylon, 2nd 29. G. W. Williams, History of the Negro Race 48. See Earl E. Thorpe, Negro Historians in 
Qtr., 1953, pp. 191-198. in America from 1619 to 1880, Vi. 

7. Ibid. Putnam and Sons, p. 109. 

8. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 30. See oo “Record, 49th Cong., Ist 50. New York: Doubleday, 1954. 


P 36. Cf. St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, 


New York, March 16, Black Metropolis (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 


American Library, 1957), p. 220. 1945), pp. 751ff.: Gunnar Myrdal, An American 
3. Ibid., p. 19 Since by this date Jefferson 20. Quoted in Carter G. Woodson, Negro Or- Dilemma (New York: Harpers, 1944), p. 748; E. 
already had taken strong stands against slavery, ators and their (Washington, D.C.; F. Frazier, Black Bourgeoisie, p. 235. 


38. Quoted in Carter G. Woodson, ed., Negro 
Orators and their Orations, pp. 605-606. 
39. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1937. 


ed., Docu- 40. Washington D.C.:: Associated Publishers, 
the Negro (New 1936, 


Washington, D.C.: Associated Publishers, 


4. Herbert G. Renfro, Life and Works of 24. Ibid., Section IIff 193 
Phyllis Wheatley, (Washington, D.C.; Robert L. 25. Bishop W. T. Vernon, in address before 42. Charles Wesley, “The Reconstruction of 
Pendleton, 1916). p. 27. See also Benjamin Mays, the Kansas Day Club, in C. G. History,” Journal of Negro History, XX, No. 4, 
The Negro’s God (Boston): Chapman and Grimes, Woodson, Negro Orators and their Orations, p. Oct, 1935, pp. 421-22. 


43. New York: Henry Holt, 1915. 


Journal of Negro History, XXIV, July, 1939, pe. 26. In C. G. Woodson, Negro Orators and their 44. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1939. 


45. New York: Viking Press, 1947. 
30-30, 46. W. E. B. DuBois, The World and Africa, 


the Nearo Pp. vii. 


1861-1865 47. George Schuyler, Slaves Today (New York: 
Brewer Warren and Putnam). 


(New York: the United States, Ch. 


49. New York: Harper, 1954, 


51. Margaret Just Butcher, op. cit., p. 166 


(Continued from Back Page) 

“Negro History in High School and College” 
Presiding: Goan W. Gore, President 
Florida Agricultural & Mechanical University 
Welcome to Florida: G. L. Porter, Executive 

Seccterv, Florida State Teachers Association 
Address: Charles H. Wesley, President, ASNLH 
“Background Stereotyping and Achievement for 
Negro-Americans” 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
12:30 P.M.—LUNCH, Faculty Dining Room 
2:00 P.M.—Moot Court Room, Law School 


Svmnosium: “How to Secure Increased 
Financial Support for the Association” 


ASNLH, Fxecutive Secretary, American 
Teachers Association 
Commentators: L. H. Pitts, Executive Secretary 
Georgia Teachers Association 
J. Runert Picott, Executive Secretary, 
Virginia Teachers Association 
Vernon McDaniel. Executive Secretary 
Teachers State Association of Texas 
Recommendations: J. K. Haynes, Executive 
Secretary, Louisiana Teachers Association 


4:00 P.M.—EXHIBIT and COFFEE HOUR 


Lobby, Tucker Hall 


“Panorama of Negro Life and Works” 
Willie M. Miles, Secretary, The Associated 
Publishers, Washington, D.C. 


Presiding: H. Councill Trenholm, Vice-President. 


5:00 P.M.—DINNER, Faculty Dining Room 
7:30 P.M.—Moot Court Room, Law School 
“The Teaching of Negro History” 
Chairman: John W. Riley, Florida Agricultural 
& Mechanical University 
“Teaching Negro History in Public Schools” 
Mrs. Edyth H. Ingraham, Educator 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
“Teaching Negro History in an Adult Education 
Program” 
John Hope Franklin, Brooklyn College 
ANNOUNCEMENTS: 
9:00 P.M.—SOCIAL, Sub-Fxtension 
FRIDAY. OCTOBER 16 
7:30'A.M.— BREAKFAST and MEETING 
of EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Faculty Dining Room ~ 
9:00 A.M.—Moot Court Room, Law School 
“Historiography” 
Chairman: Sherman W. Savage, Lincoln 
University 
“Neero Historiorvraphy and the Journal of 
Southern History” 
Frenise A. Logan, A & T College 
“4 Recent Revision—The Institution of 
Slavery” 
William F. Howard, Florida A & M 
University 
“A Philosophy for Negro History” 
Earl Thorpe, Southern University 
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“A Publishing Organization for Scholarly 
Studies by and About Negroes” 
Allan Angoff, Montclair, N.J., Free Public 
Library 
Comment: Edgar A. Topping 
University of Akron, Ohio 
10:30 A.M.Moot Court Room, Law School 
“Africa — Yesterday and Today” 
Chairman: William P. Robinson, Texas 
Southern University 
“Some Recent Observations of Africa” 
William Gordon, Atlanta, Georgia 
“Resources for the Study of African History” 
Dorothy Porter, Howard University 
“Africa: An Area of Study ia Writing 
Negro History” 

Horace Mann Bond, Atlanta University 
“Africa: A Field for New Adventures in 
Education” 

Chancellor Williams, Howard Universiiy 
Comment: France M. Brinkley, Richmond, Va., 
Public Schools 

12:30 P.M.—LUNCH, Faculty Dining Room 
2:00 P.M.—Moot Court Room, Law School 
“The Anti-Slavery Movement” 
Chairman: Prince E. Wilson 
Morris Brown College 
“L*Affaire Bissette and Reform in the French 
Colonies After 1824” 
Melvin D. Kennedy, Atlanta University 
“John Brown: A Century Later” 
J. Ruben Sheeler, Texas Southern University 
Comment: Mer! R. Eppse Tennessee 
A & I University 
3:30 P.M.—Moot Court Room, Law School 
“Constitutional History of the Negro” 
Chairman: Adolph L. Reed, Arkansas 
A. M. & N. College 
“The Negro and the Constitution in the 
Ante-Bellum South” 
Mrs. Margaret V. Nelson Rowley 
Morris Brown College 
“The Fourteenth Amendment and the Negro” 
Joseph Taylor, North Carolina College 
at Durham 
Comment: James H. Brewer, Virginia 
State Colleze 
5:00 P.M.—DINNER, Faculty Dining Rocm 
“The Status of Negro Life Since World War JI” 
Chairman: Tinsley L. Spraggius, Virginia 
Union University 
“Progress Against India’s ‘Untouchability’ and 
America’s Racial Segregation Compared” 
Lawrence D, Riddick, Alabama State College 
“The Role of ihe Federal Courts in the 
Social Change” 
Daniel C. Thompson, Dillard University 
“Negro Voting in the South” 
Paul M. Rilling, Southern Regional 
Council, Atlanta 
Comment: Weymouth T. Jordan 
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Florida State University 
9:00 P.M.—SOCIAL, Perry - Paige Audi- 
torium, Agricultural Bldg. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17 
7:30 AMM.—BREAKF AST, Sub-Extension 
9:00 A.M.—Moot Court Room, Law School 
“Regional Studies of Negro History” 
Chairman: ‘Albert N. D. Brooks 
Secretary-Treasurer, ASNLH 
“Negro Religious and Fraternal Organizations 
in Louisiana, 1900-1950” 
Leedell W. Neyland, F'lorida 
A & M University 
“The Ambivalent Social Position of the Negro 
in the South Between 1867 and 1900” 
Lewis M. Killian, Florida State University 
Comrent: Cherles H. Wesley, President, A.S.N.L.H. 
10:30 A.M.—Moot Court Room, Law School 
BUSINESS SESSION 
12:30 P.M.—LUNCH, Faculty Dining Room 
2:00 P.M.—FOOTBALL GAME, Bragg 
Stadium 
Florida A & M vs, Morris Brown 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO 
LIFE AND HISTORY, INC. 


1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washington 1, D.C. 
(Founded in September, 1915, by Carter G. Woodson) 
OFFICERS 
Charles H. Wesley, Wilberforce, Ohio, President 
H. Councill Trenholm, Montgomery, Ala., Vice President 
Benjamin Mays, Atlanta, Georgia, Vice President 
Albert N. D. Brooks, Washington, D.C. Secretary - 
T:ezsurer anc Editor, NEGRo History BULLETIN 

J. Rupert Picott, Washington, D.C., Vice President - 

Promotions 
W. M. Brewer, Washington, D.C., Editor 
Journal of Negro History 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

W. M. Brewer, Washington, D.C.; Albert N. D. Brooks, 
Washington, D.C.; L. S. Curtis, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Merle Eppse., Nashville, Tennessee; Irene M. Gaines. 
Chicago, Illinois; Lorenzo J. Greene, Jefferson City, Mo-: 
C. A, Jackson, Okmulgee, Oklahoma; Harvey C. Jackson, 
Detroit, Michigan; James H. Jackson, Chicago, Illinois: 

John H. Johnson, Chicago, Illinois, Arnett G. Lindsey. 
Washington, D.C.; Benjamin E. Mays, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Louis R. Mehlinger, Washington, D.C.; J. Rupert Picott, 
Richmond, Virginia; Benjamin Quarles, Baltimore. Md. : 
William P. Robinson, Sr., Wilberforce, O.; A. M. Schles- 
inger, Sr., Cambridge, Mass.; J. Reuben Sheeler, Hous- 
ton, Texas; H. Councill Trenholm, Monigomery, Ala.: 
Charles H. Wesley, Wilberforce, Ohio; Prince Wilson. 
Atlanta, Georgia; Vassie D. Wright, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1959 CONVENTION PROGRAM COMMITTEF. 

Tinsley L. Spraggins, Chairman, Richmond, Va.; John 
W. Riley, Tallahassee, Florida; C. A. Bacote, Atlanta. 
Georgia; Edward Sweat, Atlanta, Georgia; Frenise A. 
Logan, Greensboro, North Carolina; W. M. Burrell, 
Washington, D.C.; Lorenzo J. Greene, Jefferson City. 
Missouri. LOCAL COMMITTEE 

John W. Riley, Chairman, Florida A & M University. 
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A.8.N.L. PROGRAM, 1959-1960 


It has been said thet action is more important than 
knowledge. This is true only to the extent that kuowl- 
edge does not lead to appropriate action. On the other 
nand, it must be observed that appropriate action is im- 
possible without adequate knowledge. The Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History seeks to en- 
courage the acquiring of knowledge which will make pos- 
sible the most intelligent action in terms of responsible 
citizenship. 

We are experiencing difficult times. Our cities have 
problems of blight and crime. Solutions to these prob- 
lems are related to ‘both the elimination of the economic 
and social ills which have caused these conditions, and 
to more immediate corrective measures. The long-range 
cures are too slow, largely because of pupular unwill- 
ingness to spend the enormous sums of money which are 
needed to rehabilitate city slums: and because of preju- 
dice which prompts the suppression of darker-skinned 
peoples. Immediate correction of civic ills is turned all 
too frequently into measures to further suppress all Ne- 
groes, and not merely to control the less than ten per cent 
Negro criminal element. 


What is the program of the Association in this crisis? 
It is certain that now is the time for action. The NAACP 
is fighting along legal lincs. The Urban League is seek- 
ing our economic advancement. The Association’s pro- 
gram for the coming year sceks to coordinate a drive 
by educational leaders to promote responsihl« citizenship. 
The Association seeks to expand its study groups into all 
cities, and hopes to emphasize the study of “Negro Life™ 
as well as of “Negro History”; for after all it is the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. 

The Association seeks to present the truth in historv so 
far as it concerns the Negro. By doing sc, it tends first 
to combat misconceptions of race on the part of preju- 
diced persons; and secondly it furnishes the Negro with 
the sense of pride which becomes the motivation for 
personal advancement. The lesson learned by all is that 
conditions of unfavorable human and physical environ- 
reents are responsible for the degradation of the Negro. 
These conditions can be corrected in time by fair-minded 
citizens. The Negro, on the other hand, whe learns the 
lessons of Negro history now becomes a responsible citi 
zen now. Individuals who wear the Association’s “Proud 
American Buttons” are not members of sireet gangs. 
Former members of Negro History Clubs are oustanding 
students in schools, colleges and service academies: while 
others are pow responsible and respected cilizens of 
their communities. 


It is obvious, then, that the program vf the Associa- 
tion for 1959 - 1960 is dedicated to the acquiring of 
knowledge which will cause individuals to think clearly 
and to act appropriately. There is an urgent need to 
study “Negro Life” in every community, and since life 
must be studied in relationship to the factors which in- 
fluence it, the knowledge of Negro History is also needed. 
In this enterprise, teachers and educational leaders should 
take the initictive They should work in schcols, and 
with adult study groups, to create a favorable climate 
for community betterment. 


All educational leaders are asked to help expand the 
program of the Association this year. They are asked 
to stimulate reading of the Journal of Negro History and 
the Negro History Bulletin, as well as such books as the 
“Story of the Negro Retold,” “Negro Makers of Histery,” 
and “The Negro In Our History.” They should attend 
(or become acquainted with the reports of the scholars) 
the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Association at 
Florida A and M University in Tallahassee, Florida, 
October 15-17, 1959. They should prepare for Negro 
History Week, February 7-14, 1960, by securing Negro 
History Week Kits. The theme for the year is 
“Strengthening America Through Education in Negro 
History and African Culture.” Finally, they should en- 
courage the purchasing and wearing of the 1960 Proud 
American Buttons. These will be worn by individuals 
who take pride in knowing, thinking and acting as re- 
sponsible citizens. 


PROGRAM 


he Association for the Study of Negro Life 
And History 
Forty-Fouth Annual Meeting 
FLORIDA A & M UNIVERSITY ~ 
Tallahassee, Florida 
October 15, 16 17, 1959 


General Theme: Negro History in Review 
THURSDAY. OCTOBER 15 
9:00 A.M.—REGISTRATION, Lobby, 
Tucker Hall 
11:00 A.M.—GENERAL SESSION, Lee Hall 


Auditorium 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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